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Editorial Comment 


Who Support Our Magazine’? 


Tue report of your editor during the A. V. A. Convention in 
Philadelphia was made informally in three sections which are 
presented here with content approximately as reported. 


To the Editing-Managing Board 


The editor wishes to express his appreciation of the privilege 
of meeting his working associates of the Meredith Publishing 
Company in Des Moines, Iowa, last March. The instructions 
and suggestions received have been most beneficial and my 
associations with the staff most cordial. I express my highest 
appreciation of the services of the special editors who have given 
freely of their time and efforts in attempting to provide copy for 
their respective departments. These “spade workers” are the 
unsung and nonpaid heroes of the battle of production of the 
magazine. 

I have suggested to the publishers that they give us a price 
scale on.used cuts other than photographs used in the magazine 
so that we may offer them for sale to the contributors, usually 
teachers, who might well use them three or four times in local 
papers, F.F.A. annual reports, and school publications. This 
item of business remains unfinished at this time. 

I propose to you that an additional section be authorized in 
the magazine under the heading “Supervision” with a special 
editor in charge. This important area of our national and state 
program has not been recognized appropriately to date. 

I have not compiled a report on the pattern used by some of 
my predecessors giving the inches of contributions by states. I 
have, however, made a rough summary of the contributors to 
the magazine during my 11 months of service which I shall 
present at the business meeting tomorrow. The picture is not a 
cheerful one and accordingly my report will be rather pessi- 
mistic. In view of the extremely limited support of the magazine 
by its thousands of readers I shall raise the question seriously of 
the advisability of continuing the magazine. 

May I express to you my appreciation of the services of all co- 
operating members, including both the special editors and the 
members of the Board. 


To the Agricultural Education Section 


Gentlemen, in making my report to you based upon my ex- 
periences as editor for a short year and following over 10 years 
as business manager of the magazine, I confess my report will 
have a decidedly sour note. I am prepared to move that the 
magazine be discontinued. I ask your careful attention. 

The problems of the magazine are concerned with contribu- 
tions and readers. My study of the situation shows that we are 
decidedly short on both counts. I speak first to the supervisors. 
I have already submitted copy for 11 numbers of the magazine. 
How many articles in these 11 numbers were submitted by you 
supervisors? The answer, gentlemen, is 10—about one article 
per issue—from something over one hundred supervisors sup- 
posed to be supporters of the magazine, examples to the thou- 
sands of their teachers, and leaders in our‘national and state 
programs. Speaking of this record in terms of a recent movie 
slogan, “Confidentially, it stinks.” If your teachers notice, 
month after month, that you do not support the magazine, 
what interest in reading the magazine do you expect them to 
maintain? More than that, as one part of the report of the 
business manager featured in a recent number, some nine or 
more supervisors do not collect subscriptions for the magazine 
in connection with their annual dues. This lapse alone might 
cost the magazine over 1,000 subscribers a year. Do you not 
see that I am in earnest in proposing that the magazine be dis- 
continued? 

The teachers, thousands of them, constitute the body of our 
subscription list. I should like very much to render more service 
to the teachers thru articles in the magazine contributed by the 
teachers, but my experience is most disheartening. Early in my 
editorship I mailed out some 75 or 100 double postal cards to 
teacher-trainers or supervisors in 10 states suggesting that these 
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cards be addressed to teachers who were believed to be interest- 
ed in the magazine and competent to give me advice. How 
many replies were received? Less than 45, and yet these were our 
leading teachers! This record was made altho not a cent was 
involved in making replies. In the replies, several good sugges- 
tions were made and, most frequently, a request for more arti- 
cles from the teachers. To these respondents I wrote a personal 
letter commenting upon their suggestions and in every case ask- 
ing for an article helpful to other teachers which would illustrate 
the kind of an article that they would like to see in the magazine. 
How many replies from these 40 odd leading teachers? To my 
knowledge, just one. What a record! More than that, I selected 
four outstanding teachers and requested from them a one- 
column editorial for the magazine. How many replies? Just one. 
What a record from our leading teachers in supporting the . 
magazine! 

I was in a meeting the night before I left home attended, 
among others, by 11 teachers of vocational agriculture. I asked 
how many of them could give the title of my editorial (‘“‘Blue- 
prints Wanted”’) in the last issue of the magazine. Three raised 
their hands. Is that a fair sample of the reading percentage of 
subscribers of the magazine? Gentlemen, I am in earnest in 
thinking that we do not care very much whether or not the 
magazine is continued. 

It must be then that the magazine is supported largely by the 
teacher-trainers. An analysis of the contributions supports this 
assumption. However, it’s not all the teacher-trainers. In the 
last 11 issues the articles have been contributed by teacher- 
trainers from less than one-half of the states. In other words, 
over one-half of our teacher-trainers also are apathetic and in- 
active in supporting the magazine. Possibly you have noted 
that many of our articles have been contributed by our special 
editors. Do you think that they have wanted to put themselves 
forward thru repeated contributions? Definitely not; I know 
them too well. They have submitted their own articles as a last 
resort when acceptable copy was not available from the super- 
visors and the teachers and other teacher-trainers. This certain- 
ly is a sad picture of support of the magazine. Again, on more 
than one occasion, your editor has had to resort to the “‘scissors 
and paste”’ technique of clipping articles from newsletters and 
other sources in order to fill the magazine. Isn’t that a dis- 
parging if not a disgusting condition when you consider that 
every supervisor, every teacher of vocational agriculture, every 
teacher-trainer is a graduate of a college of agriculture or a state 
university? 

May I also add that publishing the magazine, as you must 
well realize, is no privilege and pleasure to the Meredith Pub- 
lishing Company who absorb all losses and receive no profit. 
Can you not well imagine that, in these months of labor shortage 
and paper shortage, it is a very definite trial and a source of per- 
plexing problems to this generous company to give us the excel- 
lent service which they do? While I have never dared to ask 
them, I feel sure that they would, in these trying times, welcome 
release from their most generous offer in behalf of vocational 
education for rural youth. Isn’t it really time to think about 
closing out the magazine so that we can all go to sleep right? 


To the Special Editors 


To you, a grand bunch of associates, I express my apprecia- 
tion for a good job well done. I want each of you to remain on 
my staff as long as I am editor. And, as an appreciation of your 
effort, I invite you to a shore dinner at Bookbinders Friday 
evening. (They accepted in person with personally conducted 
appetites. Boy, how the Scotchman groaned! It is reported that 
the next morning the waters of Delaware Bay were down over a 
foot due to a combination of the appetites of the special editors 
for sea food and an ebbing tide.) 

Since the Agricultural Section did not see fit to take action to 
discontinue the magazine and since the editor was reappointed, 
I enter upon the editorial services another year earnestly re- 
questing every reader to take serious inventory of himself and 
his support of the magazine. With such a high quality list of 
subscribers it should be a high quality magazine ably supported, 
but will it be? 
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S. S$. SUTHERLAND 


HENRY S. BRUNNER 


Accomplishments and Trends in 
Agricultural Education 


W. T. SPANTON, Chief, Agricultural Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Tree years ago the American Voca- 
tional Association met in Boston, Mass. 
That was just after “‘Pearl Harbor,”’ and 
it was while we were there in session that 
the Congress of the United States de- 
clared war on the Axis Nations. In the 
meantime most of our able-bodied young 
._ men of military age, both urban and 
rural, including over 138,000 active and 
associate members of the Future Farmers 
of America, as well as your sons and 
mine, have been inducted into the armed 
forces and are now scattered on battle- 
fronts thruout the world. Many of these 
young men have already paid the su- 
preme sacrifice and many more will do so 
before this terrible conflict is successfully 
concluded. 

In the meantime, here on the home 
front, those of us engaged in vocational 
education in agriculture have a legiti- 
mate reason to feel proud of the produc- 
tion records achieved by American farm- 
ers. Each year for the past three years, 
the total production of food and fiber 
crops so essential to our war effort have 
exceeded those of the preceding year. 
According to records of the United States 
Department of Agriculture our total pro- 
duction this year has established an all- 
time high in the history of America 
agriculture. ' 


Accomplishments in Vocational Agriculture 


These tremendous production records 
of American agriculture have been ac- 
complished under perhaps more trying 
circumstances than those with which 
farmers have ever before been confronted. 
I refer to labor shortages, lack of needed 
commercial fertilizer and new farm 
machinery, inadequate marketing and 
distribution facilities, plus droughts and 
floods in certain areas. 

No small part of the success of Ameri- 
can farmers in achieving their production 
goals can be justly credited to the assist- 
ance they have received from our nation- 
wide program of vocational education in 
agriculture. On a dollar for dollar basis 
of expenditures of public funds, I am con- 
fident that no other Federal or state agen- 
cy has contributed more in helping farm- 
ers to achieve their production goals. 

In spite of a loss of approximately 
5,700 fully-qualified teachers of vocation- 
al agriculture since July 1, 1941, and a 
net decline from 9,085 to approximately 
7,100 all-day departments of vocational 
agriculture, enrollments of adult farmers 
in evening classes in our regular program 
increased from 167,939 in 1943 to 183,- 
871 in 1944, an increase of 9.5 percent. 
In addition, over 1,500,000 persons were 
enrolled last year in approximately 50,- 
000 Food Production War Training 
courses which were conducted in 8,752 


Editor’s Note: The three articles in 
the Professional Section are papers pre- 
sented at the recent A.V.A. convention 
by the writers. 


different centers. Courses in farm ma- 
chinery repair and,in the production and 
conservation of food for family use con- 
tinued to be by far the most popular of all 
Food Production War Training courses 
offered. 

Over 20,000 courses in farm machinery 
repair were conducted last year, in which 
over a million different pieces of farm 
machinery and equipment were over- 
hauled and repaired by farmer enrollees. 
More than 22,000 courses in the “‘Produc- 
tion and Conservation of Food for Family 
Use” enrolling 305,000 persons were con- 
ducted in 1944, which resulted in the 
canning of over 50,000,000 cans of food 
and the conservation of more than 4,000- 
000 pounds of other food products thru 
dehydration and other conservation prac- 
tices. 

The Future Farmers of America have 
continued to serve students of vocational 
agriculture and rural America in an 
effective manner during the war. The 
national conventions have of necessity 
been streamlined, both as to attendance 
and length of sessions, but the quality of 
the programs and interest of members 
have been maintained. F.F.A. chapters 
and individual members have purchased 
over $8,000,000 worth of War Bonds and 
Stamps and an additional $8,000,000 
worth of Bonds and Stamps have been 
sold by F.F.A. members during War 
Bond sales campaigns. Active member- 
ships have, however, dropped from about 
245,000 to 204,175. This loss could have 
been overcdme easily and turned into a 
net increase, even with our lower total 
enrollments in vocational agriculture, if 
each and every one of the 259,687 farm 
boys enrolled in vocational agriculture in 
the United States last year had become 
an active member. 

In the case of the New Farmers of 
America, the national organization for 
Negro students of vocational agriculture, 
total membership showed a substantial 
increase, and now stands at 26,218, the 
largest membership ever recorded. These 
boys have also contributed very material- 
ly to the war effort thru the purchase and 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps, repair of 
farm machinery, collection of scrap ma- 
terials, growing Victory gardens, etc. 


Shifts and Trends in the Program 


1. Changes in the Nature of Instructional 
Programs , 
During the last three years instruction- 

al programs for vocational agriculture 


have been pointed to meet emergency 
needs resulting from World War II. Long 
term instructional objectives such as the 
establishment of farm youth and out- 
of-school young men in farming, and the 
improvement in economic and farming 
status of adult farmers under various 
types of tenancy and ownership pro- 
grams, have given way in part, since the 
outbreak of the war, to a single purpose; 
namely, that of making the utmost con- 
tribution to the production of necessary 
food, feed, fiber, and oil producing crops 
sorely needed in the war effort. This 
change in purpose has been due in part 
to the demands of the time and to the 
heavy inroads made upon farm youth 
and out-of-school rural young men to 
enter the armed services and war indus- 
tries. Thousands of farm youth, well on 
the road to establishment in farming 
thru accumulations built up during in- 
school years of supervised farming, have 
liquidated their holdings of livestock and 
equipment to enter the armed services on 
or before graduation from high school. 
Other thousands of out-of-school rural 
youth likewise have abandoned their 
farming programs for the armed services’ 
and for work in war industries. 

In the early years of the war, emer- 
gency war training programs had as a 
specific object the training of farm youth 
for employment in war industries. The 
need for war workers was acute. As the 
war effort progressed, three marked 
conditions developed to influence the 
farm situation: (1) Surpluses of many 
farm commodities disappeared and with 
the disappearance came enormous de- 
mands for food, feed, fiber, and oil pro- 
ducing crops. (2) The great demand for 
workers in war industries followed by 
the heavy drain of farm manpower to 
the armed services created an acute 
farm labor shortage. This gave rise to 
the wartime need to train many persons 
as emergency farm workers. (3) The 
acute shortages of many strategic war 
materials led to a drastic curtailment in 
the manufacture of new farm machin- 
ery, placing inordinate demands upon 
the maintenance and repair of much 
farm machinery which under normal 
conditions would have been replaced. 

Hence, instruction in vocational ag- 
riculture in the war period has been con- 
cerned with the realization of the food 
production goals set by the War Food 
Administrator; the training of farm 
workers; farm machinery operation, 
care, and repair; the production, con- 
servation and processing of food for 
family use; commercial and Victory 
gardening; and the organization, super- 
vision and teaching of agricultural pro- 
duction and certain mechanical courses 
approved by the Director of the Food 
Production War Training Program 
under the act providing for the educa- 
tion and training of defense workers 
(National Defense). 

2. The Teacher Situation 

Heavy loss of employed teachers is not 
entirely a war problem. The peacetime 
period 1936-1941, representing years of 
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great growth in vocational agriculture 
also are characterized by heavy teacher 
losses. In these six years, 8.7 teachers were 
employed per year per 100 employed 
teachers due to growth in the program while 
an additional 70.3 teachers per year were 
employed per 100 employed teachers to 
replace those leaving the work. Replacements 
have required more teachers than has the 
growth of the program. 

The trend in both peacetime and wartime 
points to heavy losses of experienced 
teachers of vocational agriculture. This 
loss of employed teachers can be attrib- 
uted primarily to the failure to take into 
account the higher salaries paid by other 
agenctes and commercial concerns for agri- 
culturally trained persons. In peacetimes, 
replacements for teachers leaving the 
work were plentiful, but in many in- 
stances of inferior quality. The policy of 
frequent replacements of experienced 
teachers of vocational agriculture by in- 
experienced lower salaried persons has 
resulted in far less effective programs, 
than a policy that would enable teachers 
to receive higher salaries and remain in 
the same community over a period of 
years. 

3. Possibilities for Further Expansion 

The development of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture has followed a con- 
sistent pattern of growth thru the years. 
In the 10-year period previous to the 
war, the number of departments of voca- 
tional agriculture increased from 4,513 
to 9,259 or 105 percent; all-day and day- 
unit enrollments from 154,269 to 340,540 
or 121 percent; part-time enrollments 
from 10,792 to 49,977 or 363 percent; 
and evening or adult farmer class enroll- 
ments from 87,138 to 214,582 or an in- 
crease of 146 percent. Vocational agri- 
culture instruction is sought by an in- 
creasing number of rural communities. 
Departments are rendering more com- 
prehensive service to farm people as 
indicated by the much greater percent- 
age increase in all types of enrollments 
than is the case for the percentage in- 
crease in the number of departments. 

While enrollments have increased 
markedly thru the last 25 years, only a 
small proportion of the potential all-day, 
part-time and evening class groups have 
the advantages of vocational education 
in agriculture available to them. Depart- 
ments should be increased from the ap- 
proximately 9,000 as of 1942 to 12 or 14 
thousand in order to be accessible to all 
farm people. 

4. A Need for Closer Co-operation Between 
Agriculture, Business and Industry 

The absolute interdependence of ag- 
riculture, business, industry, and labor 
has long been regarded as an economic 
necessity if each is to continue to prosper. 
During the postwar era, vocational edu- 
cation in agriculture must assume its 
share of responsibility in acquainting 
business and industry with the problems 
of American agriculture. Closer co-op- 
erative working relations on local, state, 
and federal levels, must be built up and 
maintained between vocational agricul- 
ture on the one hand and farm and busi- 
ness organizations, corporations, and 
associations on the other. A good start 
has already been made and we now have 
the goodwill and support of all of these 
organizations just mentioned. This sup- 
port must be maintained, strengthened, 
and expanded during the postwar era. 

5. Increased Emphasis on Farm Mechanics 

Food Production War Training funds 
from the Federal government have been 


utilized to provide: (a) space facilities 
and (b) farm shop equipment in many 
rural high schools. These programs have 
established an appreciation of the value 
of farm mechanics training and have 
built up a host of well-equipped shops 
and other facilities. Rural school patrons 
and school officials will demand the con- 
tinued availability of these facilities after 
the war. 

Farming is becoming increasingly 
mechanized. Intensification of the war 
effort in industrial production will make 
available a real and potential supply of 
mechanized equipment that will create 
abnormal conditions in the postwar 
period by being of such an improved 
character as to modify old, established 
farm practices. The extension of rural 
electrification and the use of electrical 
equipment on the farm will be greatly 
expedited following the war. The need 
for a vocational education to meet the 
unprecedented problems of the future 
in rehabilitating the farms of the nation 
and adjusting physical and mechanical 
aspects of farming operations to the 
changed conditions, offers a challenge 
to vocational education in agriculture 
and requires an expansion of training 
programs far in excess of those now 
available. 

6. Increased Emphasis on ‘‘Establishment in 
Farming” ‘ 

Farm operators are an overaged group. 
Many farm operators have remained on 
the job beyond the age of retirement. 
Others have returned from retirement 
to active farming. Land values, livestock, 
and farm machinery have risen in price 
to dangerously high levels following the 
pattern of World War I. Vocational ag- 
riculture has as a major peacetime ob- 
jective the progressive establishment of 
young men in farming. Many young men 
returning from war service and from 
work in war industries will be needed to 
replace overaged farm operators. Find- 
ing placement opportunities and the pro- 
viding of training and counseling serv- 
ices thru vocational agriculture is essen- 
tial in order that these young persons 
may become re-established in farming 
and avoid the tragedies which grew out 
of the inflated values that accompanied 
World War I. The number of persons 
in need of this service will require an in- 
crease in the number of departments and 
more adequate training program for out- 
of-school groups. 

7. Training Farm Workers May Be Carried 
Over to the Postwar Era 

The training of the farm worker, com- 
pared with the training of the farm op- 
erator, is a war period development for 
vocational agriculture. It was not until 
1943 that states reported separately the 
training of farm workers under provi- 
sions of the regular program in voca- 
tional agriculture. In that year there 
were 6,021 enrolled in courses for the 
training of farm workers. Again, it was 
not until 1943 that courses were provided 
in the Food Production War Training 
program for the training of farm workers. 
In 1943-44, 55,230 persons were enrolled 
for training as farm workers in this pro- 
gram. This is a neglected field in voca- 
tional agriculture. The training program 
for farm workers has proved of such value 
that the continuance of this type of pro- 
gram might well be looked upon as a 
“‘must”’ for the years ahead. Upwards of 
several million persons are engaged as 
year-round and seasonal farm workers. 
It is not enough to provide vocational 
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education in agriculture for the farm 
operator. Postwar plans also should take 
into account the educational and train- 
ing needs of the farm worker. 
8. Training for Part-Time Farming 

There is an innate desire on the part 
of almost all human beings to own a 
piece of the Good Earth. Peace, happi- 
ness, and security are closely associated 
with this desire. Industry tends to be de- 
centralized and city dwellers are moving 
onto small suburban tracts of land. Sur- 
plus farm youth is also moving into these 
areas and villages for industrial employ- 
ment. We already have here in the 
United States over 800,000 part-time 
farmers living around our urban centers. 
It now looks as tho this number would 
be multiplied many times over in the 
postwar era. 


’ Good Use for Idle Hours 


Seasonal and part-time employment 
makes it possible for persons living on 
small tracts of land to turn otherwise 
idle hours into productive use thru part- 
time farming. Experience indicates that 
successful patterns for part-time farm 
operations for the respective communi- 
ties provide a training program covering 
economic information, adequate opera- 
tional skills, production problems, and 
the development of managerial ability. 
This is a field toward which little, if any, 
constructive educational effort has been 
directed. 

Instruction in vocational agriculture, 
if given proper facilities and adequate 
teaching personnel, will be able thru 
young farmer and adult classes to assist 
thousands of part-time farmers to main- 
tain themselves thru periods of unem- 
ployment and to improve their stand- 
ards of living. 


Classes for Part-Time Farmers 


Simultaneous with the movement to 
decentralize industry and to find profit- 
able employment for part-time workers, 
grew the interest in training programs 
for part-time farmers which have devel- 
oped in some sections. Undergoing slow 
development in the decade previous to 
World War II was the basic idea of 
developing the rural school as a com- 
munity center where facilities for many 
educational activities related to the live- 
at-home program were provided. Out 
of this movement came provision for 
food processing plants, farm machinery 
repair shops, community sawmills, and a 
host of other community service activi- 
ties. Many of these activities gained mo- 
mentum as a part of the war effort under 
provisions of the Food Production War 
Training program. Another of the war 
period areas of service, has been the 
training of farm workers, a program in 
need of continuance. A few areas of serv- 
ice that are distinctly a postwar necessity 
are those that relate to the rehabilitation 
and repair of farm lands, structures, 
equipment, and machinery; the replace- 
ment of overage farm operators; and the 
re-establishment in farming of the many 
young persons whose plans for farming 
and careers in this field were interrupted 
by entry into the armed services and 
into war industries. 

The many readjustments that must 
come to agriculture following the war 
necessitates an expansion of educational 
services at all levels to more adequately 
meet the needs of farm people. 
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Area Schools—Conversion or Reconversion 
in Vocational Education in Agriculture 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, Chief, Agricultural Education, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


I N RECENT 

years, notable 

strides have been 

taken in extending 

and expanding the 

opportunities for 

vocational educa- 

tion in our Ameri-_ 
can public sehools. 

In spite of this phe- 

nominal growth, 

thousands of school 

areas do not have 

adequate and ap- 

propriate facilities 

in vocational education at the present 
time. Our 25 years of tested experience in 
training youth and adults for useful em- 
ployments, and the changes in our social 
and economic life that are currently in 
evidence, have made it clear that all 
phases of secondary education, including 
the vocational, are intimately interre- 
lated. School officials thruout the country 
have become increasingly aware of the 
current need for the establishment and 
maintenance of a new type of school or- 
ganization that would be closely corre- 
lated with present administrative and 
supervisory resources, and that would 
enable communities working indepen- 
dently or in groups to establish an area 
vocational school. Basically, this type of 
organization makes possible the pooling 
of the resources of taxable property on 
the one hand and the securing of ade- 
quate enrollments for specialized courses 
on the other. 


A. K. Getman 


Mortality Too High 


The need for this type of school can be 
understood in relation to a few statistics. 
In New York State since the turn of the 
century, the high-school enrollment has 
increased by more than 1,100 percent, 
reaching a total of approximately 700,000 
in 1940. This is clearly an enormous up- 
ward turn in increased interests in school 
services. However, it does not indicate 
the distance we must yet go or the services 
we must yet provide. For example, with- 
in the state there are 300,000 fewer pupils 
in school than children five to 18 years 
of age recorded by the census. Further- 
more, scarcely 50 percent of the pupils 
who enter high school finish, and less 
than 42 percent of those who are gradu- 
ated enter an institution of higher learn- 
ing. Surely such mortality gives us a 
glimpse of the distance in school expect- 
ancy that ought to challenge school 
officials and teachers alike. That chal- 
lenge is equally significant to the leaders 
and teachers in all types of vocational 
education. There is little doubt but that 
the enrollment of 11 pupils in high school 
today where there was but one 40 years 
ago has been made possible in substantial 
measure by the enrichment of the school 
offerings in the fields of agriculture, in- 
dustry, commerce, and homemaking. 

With particular reference to agricul- 
tural education, the area school, as 
recommended by the A.V.A. Committee 
on Research and Publications, should 
provide in many areas thruout the coun- 
try vocational training where existing 


schools are too small or where the eco- 
nomic resources are too low. The commit- 
tee believes that the most useful function 
of an area school, with reference to train- 
ing for agricultural employment, will be 
found as an educational service supple- 
menting the work of high-school depart- 
ments of agriculture. It may be expected 
that such departments of agriculture will 
be extended to larger numbers of com- 
munities thruout America until this type 
of service is available to a large proportion 
of our youth who desire vocational train- 
ing in agriculture at the high-school level. 
It should be recognized, however, that 
even with such a complete coverage, there 
would still be a vital need for vocational 
training both at the secondary and at the 
post-high-school level, for a wide variety 
of specialized farming employments and 
for employments which service agricul- 
tural production and management. Up 
to now, at least, it has not been possible 
in high-school departments of agriculture 
to provide this type of training especially 
when unusual competence in operative 
skill, technical knowledge, and business 
and managerial ability are required. 
Specific vocational training in such spe- 
cialized fields is greatly needed, first, to 
broaden the opportunities for employ- 
ment for farm youth who can capitalize 
on their practical experience, and second, 
to improve the quality of leadership and 
service to farmers in such fields as the 
merchandising of agricultural supplies, 
farm credit, co-operative marketing, 
farm equipment sales and service, dairy 
industry, seed production, greenhouse 
management, and horticulture. In many 
parts of the United States, experience has 
shown that in normal times the demand, 
on the part of employers, for persons 
competently trained in these fields, is far 
in excess of the supply of persons. It 
should also be remembered that in most 
areas scarcely 50 percent of the boys born 
on farms will be able to find productive 
careers in farming. In considering the 
area vocational school as a possible means 
of extending the occupational training 
facilities of a given area, school officials 
and community leaders should keep in 
mind certain steps, policies, and safe- 
guards that the committee has recom- 
mended. * 

The following brief summary of these 
items may be helpful to the reader. 


Must Plan Carefully 


1. The area school should be regarded 
as a public school agency that is purely 
optional and voluntary on the part of 
local citizens, leaders, and school officials. 
If and when financial assistance is pro- 
vided from Federal or state sources to en- 
courage this type of school service, an or- 
ganization adequate to meet local needs, 
student enrollments, interests and am- 
bitions, school dropouts, together with 
occupational trends, outlets, and oppor- 
tunities within the area. 

2. An area vocational school, as at 
present conceived, may be established 


*A.V.A. Bulletin, December, 1943, + 
Program of V ional Ed ion wii pecial Ref- 
erence to Larger Administrative Units.” 


(a) as an extension of the offerings of an 
existing school system to reach wider 
geographical areas and larger numbers 
of pupils, (b) as a separate vocational 
school established and maintained co- 
operatively by two or more existing dis- 
tricts in which specialized courses could 
be maintained economically and effici- 
ently (c) as a county school, or as a school 
supported jointly by two or more coun- 
ties, and (d) as a state school designed to 
serve pupils for the entire state in one or 
more highly specialized fields of voca- 
tional technical service. 

3. Plans for area schools of the various 
types should be made on the basis of a 
state-wide survey of vocational training 
needs and of current educational plans 
and policies for equalizing educational 
opportunity at the state level. In the re- 
sulting plans, expanding vocational edu- 
cation services as integral parts of exist- 
ing schools or classes, together with op- 
portunities for special vocational schools, 
arranged among contiguous schools on a 
co-operative basis, should be given at- 
tention. 

4. A continuous and comprehensive 
plan of guidance is highly important, 
first, for the counseling of persons for 
whom the schools and classes may be pro- 
vided, and, second, for the proper articu- 
lation of students thru the various types 
of high schools on the one hand the the 
special central vocational schools on the 
other. 

5. It is of the utmost importance in 
contemplating, in establishing, and in 
maintaining any type of area vocational 
school that effective adjustments be made 
with community leaders, with school 
officials now in office, with state adminis- 
trators of education, and with members 
of advisory committees so that (a) the 
schools may be organized to serve speci- 
fic needs within the areas, (b) there will 
be no overlapping of function in existing 
general or vocational instruction, (c) 
there will be a clear and precise under- 
standing on the part of lay boards of edu- 
cation and school officials in existing 
schools concerning the need for area sup- 
port for the new enterprise, and (d) a 
wholesome reciprocal relationship may 
prevail between guidance counselors, vo- 
cational directors and teachers, employ- 
ers, and personnel executives with refer- 
ence to employment outlets, number of 
persons needed, and changing require- 
ments for competence on the part of 
school graudates. 


Similar to Technical Institute 


Many professional associations in the 
United States and educational leaders in 
Canada and in the British Isles, in recent 
months, have given widespread endorse- 
ment to the “technical institute’ type of 
educational organization. Indeed, this 
emphasis has reached a point in many 
states where specific plans for the estab- 
lishment of such institutes have been 
given wide publicity. Attention is called 
to this trend in American education in 
connection with this address because the 
area school and the technical institute in 
many sections of the country will un- 
doubtedly be merged into one type of 
school opportunity serving pupils in 
grades 10 to 12 at the secondary level and 
grades 13 and 14 at the’ post-high-school 
level. It is interesting to note that in such 
progressive countries as Sweden and Den- 
mark the vocational-technical training 
begins at about age 16 years and contin- 
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ues for the subsequent four- or five-year 
period. It is too early to say exactly what 
the relationship of the vocational training 
during these years should be. It seems 
clear, however, that in considering area 
vocational schools, it is important to take 
account of the technical institute develop- 
ment so that the two services may be co- 
ordinated as a means of providing a pro- 
gram of maximum efficiency. 

One further point should be empha- 
sized. An area vocational school must 
take full account of a wide scope of occu- 
pational training. Normally, special cur- 
riculums would include instruction in 
specialized agricultural fields, trade and 
industrial employment, wage earning 
and specialized training for girls, busi- 
ness administration, and public service 
employments. In such a combination of 
services there would be much advantage 
in certain interdepartmental relation- 
ships and services, especially in such 
fields as home and family living, Ameri- 
can life and institutions, economic and 
social adjustments, personal and com- 
munity health, and selected phases of ap- 
plied arts. 

In the period of conversion from war- 
time to peacetime activities, it is urgently 
recommended that persons responsible 
for the organization and administration 
of agricultural instruction give thought- 
ful study to the area vocational school as 
a means of extending present training 
services. In the legislation that is current- 
ly pending in Congress, area schools oc- 
cupy a prominent place of emphasis. It 
seems clear that the trend of interest and 
the recognition of need for this type of 
service will increase in the postwar peri- 
od. We should mobilize at once our 25 
years of tested experience to make sure 
that this new educational enterprise is 
launched upon a sound foundation of re- 
search studies and an accurate evalua- 
tion of public opinion. 


Publicity Needed 


VocaTIONAL education in general 
and agricultural education in particular 
would benefit in many states from a bet- 
ter organized program of publicity or 
news reporting. To this end the employ- 
ment of a “public relations” man is sug- 
gested. He may give full time to the pro- 
motion of vocational education, or to 
agricultural education alone, or a part- 
time assignment might well be consid- 
ered. In these days of shortages of stu- 
dents in teacher-training, a_teacher- 
trainer might be assigned these respon- 
sibilities to the betterment of the program 
both within and outside of the state. 

Supplementing the duties incident to 
news reporting and journalism, the abil- 
ities of a photographer are highly im- 
portant. Pictures carry the most appeal- 
ing news story to the average reader and 
enliven the regular copy with a strong 
interest appeal. Don’t overlook the pho- 
tographer’s art in making this assign- 
ment. 

At the top of the list of news dispensers 
in agricultural education, the editor 
places George P. Couper of California, 
a full-time writer. Texas, Alabama, 
North Carolina, and Oklahoma appar- 
ently have assigned definite responsibili- 
ties in this area. 

Special editors in particular would 
appreciate additional publicity appoint- 
ments. Is this your opportunity? 
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Training War Prisoners for Farm Work 


JULIAN A. McPHEE, State Director of Vocational Education, 
San Luis Obispo, California 


In ORDER for 
you to obtain a 
clear perspective of 
the possible use of 
15,000 to 20,000 
prisoners of war to 
do farm work in 
California next 
year, it is necessary 
that you have some 
concept of Califor- 
nia agriculture and 
its basic difference 
from the diversi- 


Julian A. McPhee 


‘fied farm of the Midwest. 


California produces more than 200 
farm commodities of commercial value, 
which makes it the state of the greatest 
diversity, yet it also has a greater propor- 
tion of farms only producing one single 
commodity, or a small, specialized group 
of products. 

We have whole counties planted al- 
most exclusively to oranges, to peaches, 
to raisin grapes. We have more than 20,- 
000 cows in the Los Angeles area kept on 
concrete lots and never grazing one single 
bite of growing grass. We have thousands 
of acres planted to nothing but barley, 
shipped to a huge central lot and fed to 
steers. We have whole valleys growing 
luxury vegetables which go into refriger- 
ator cars and thence to a market 3,000 
miles away. We have a poultry unit of 
500,000 birds on a few acres, and hardly 
a single poultryman of the 40,000 in the 
state grows any of his own grain. 


Factory System Agriculture 


This factory system of agriculture calls 
for factory-sized crews, and that is at the 
bottom of California’s farm labor prob- 
lem. Conditions have never been as bad 
as the reformers have pictured, nor as 
good as the landowners have contended; 
but it is perhaps as true as it is trite to say 
that California crops have always been 
harvested by prisoners—economic pris- 
oners. It is true that these foreign-born 
or nomadic native whites who made their 
way up and down the state often were not 
as well-fed, well-housed or well-paid as 
the present prisoners of war about whom 
I am to talk. They furnished their own 
transportation and their own training. 
They had no diplomatic representative 
to speak for them. 

An important preliminary step was 
taken earlier in the use of government- 
sponsored farm workers. When, in 1942, 
it was evident that the usual army of 
Filipinos, naturalized Mexicans, dust- 
bowl families and California crop-follow- 
ers, would not be adequate to harvest the 
war-swelled crops, growers sent strong 
representation to the State Department 
at Washington to permit the introduction 
of thousands of Mexican Nationals speci- 
fically for wartime emergency farm work. 
This was done, at first in somewhat limit- 
ed numbers. 

It soon became evident that these 
Mexican men could be better workers 
with more knowledge of California agri- 
cultural practices. Many of the first 
group came from the streets of the larger 
cities—later groups were primarily farm- 


. reared. But their previous primitive 


scratching in Mexican soil to raise a little 
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corn was a far cry from the intensive till- 
age and harvesting operations of a Cali- 
fornia crop which call for as many as 20 
annual machine and hand operations 
over every acre. 

In 1942, only a few thousand Mexican 
Nationals were brought into the country 
for farm work. Of this number, a few 
groups were given special training thru 
the Food Production War Training pro- 
gram. At first, the growers were some- 
what skeptical, altho it was evident that 
there was bound to be some English 
learned by the Mexicans which would 
make it easier to direct them in the field, 
even tho the instruction was thru an in- 
terpreter and the content agricultural 
rather than linguistic. 

However, the actual results were that 
in the labor camps where classes were 
held, the Mexican Nationals were much 
more satisfied. There were almost no 
“strikes,” fewer fights, less drinking, less 
social problems. At the end of the year 
when the workers returned to Mexico, 
the State Department of our sister re- 
public affirmed in writing that the edu- 
cational opportunities given the men 
while working in California were a de- 
cisive factor in their decision to continue 
the plan of permitting the recruiting of 
labor for 1943. | 

During 1943, the program was im- 
proved and increased to the end that 
some 15,000 Mexican Nationals out of 
about 33,000 in the program, received 
organized instruction. Some of the train- 
ing was on-the-job instruction—expen- 
sive but effective. Other training was 
done in the camp bunkhouses and in 
rural school buildings at night. Much use 
was made of motion pictures, film strips 
and slides. 


Early Experience Helpful 


California, therefore, had developed a 
considerable experience and history in 
the training of foreign-speaking workers 
for emergency farm work, prior to any 
demands for training prisoners of war. 
While the philosophy behind the training 
is somewhat different and virtually all 
instruction is now of the on-the-job type, 
there was a general framework upon 
which to build. 

If there is any question as to the’need 
for using prisoners of war, may I say that 
in a normal year, California farmers em- 
ploy more different persons in seasonal 
farm work than there are farm operators 
and farm tenants in the state. I do not 
mean that every farm has a hired hand or 
two—I mean that a man who has 40 acres 
of peaches must hire 10 pruners, 25 thin- 
ners, and 40 or 50 pickers during a sea- 
son; in addition to perhaps help with 
spraying, tillage, hauling, brush burning, 
etc. That totals about 225,000 different 
seasonal workers employed on California 
farms each year. 

Another factor in the need for using 
prisoners of war is the problem within 
Mexico as the Nationals return. These 
men are forced to save their money— 
some of it is put in trust for that purpose. 
Most of them live cheaply—they are hard 
workers, the piecework scale has been 
high, and they have returned to Mexico 
with as much money saved in a single sea- 
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son as they might hope to earn in their 
native province in a lifetime. You can 
imagine the possible political effect in 
peacetime America of 30,000 workmen 
coming back from Russia with fabulous 
amounts of money! 

Thus, while the Mexican government 
was highly favorable to assisting the 
United States in its war effort, there was 
doubt as to the political expediency of 
continuing to send to California and a 
few other states, workers whose return 
might engender discontent among the 
working people of Mexico. Right now, 
for example, it is considered likely that 
the number of war prisoners used on 
California farms will be increased, while 
the number of Mexican Nationals will 
be much less or perhaps none at all. Thus, 
the use of war prisoners may soon be a 
decisive factor in closing the farm labor 
supply gap. 

There is still another angle leading up 
to the use of war prisoners. The U. S. 
Government has them on its hands, and 
the numbers are certain to increase. It 
costs around $2 per day to feed, clothe, 
house, transport, and guard each prison- 
er. But when these men are working, they 
often return to the U. S. Government $3 
to $4 per day above their expenses. 
Therefore, it is good national economy 
to make as much use of them as possible. 
If special training classes can make them 
more effective workers, it is obvious that 
both the farmers and the Government 
profit thereby—the farmers by getting 
better work done with smaller crews, the 
Government by getting more money from 
the farmers. 

Therefore, the problem of the use of 
war prisoners for farm work, and its ac- 
companying training, is likely to be a 
constantly increasing one thru the re- 
maining months or years of the war. 


Prisoners Volunteer Labor 


It should be emphatically stated at this 
time that the work is done by volunteer 
prisoner crews. It is not forced labor. 
most of the prisoners of war—particular- 
ly the Germans—come from an industri- 
ous people. They do not like enforced 
idleness. They volunteer for work to 
break the monotony of camp imprison- 
ment. In a like manner, some American 
prisoners of war are right now living in 
German farm homes and working for 
German farmers if they elect to do so. 
Germany is a land of small farms and 
our men work as individual “hired 
hands,” rather than in crews as the 
Germans do in California. 

It should also be emphasized that the 
men are paid for their labor in accord- 
ance with an international agreement 
and scale. A quota is fixed for each man 
or crew for each day of work. These 
quotas, however, are not a “‘cruel’’ maxi- 
mum, but instead, much less than an 
ordinary worker with some skill might do 
in a rather short working day. When the 
quota is filled, the volunteer may stop 
work. Faster workers may help the slower 
ones, so that the whole crew meets their 
quota early. Then, if weather permits, 
the group may go swimming, play soccer 
or have other recreation. 

However, a worker may not neces- 
sarily stop at the quota. If a man reaches 
this fixed production level, he receives 80 
cents for that day of work. The money is 
paid in script, and cannot be actually 
collected until the war is over and the 
prisoner sent home. It is a credit of 80 


cents. But if the prisoner wants to contin- 
ue working, he may make up to a top 
limit of $1.20, on a piecework basis. If, 
for example, he received 80 cents for a 
quota of picking up 80 sacks of potatoes, 
the rate would be at a cent per sack, and 
he could earn additional 40 cents for 
picking up another 40 sacks of potatoes. 
But he cannot earn more than $1.20, no 
matter if he is willing. 

This quota system (set up by the Army, 
not by agriculture) presented one of the 
puzzling problems. If a man did no more 
than his quota, or “quota and one-half,” 
what was the value of a training program? 

One of the answers was that if the 


worker is more efficient, 1,000 prisoners - 


of war-could be spread over a much 
greater agricultural area than if the 
worker is not efficient. Another answer is 
that he will produce a much better 
product with less damage to vines or 
trees. Picking tomatoes is a good example. 
A trained crew will only pick tomatoes of 
the right stage or ripeness, will not put 
green or rotten tomatoes into the box 
where they will have to be culled out 
later, will insure a higher price for the 
product, and will not injure the vines for 
later picking. 

At this point, too, emphasis should be 
placed on the fact that the previous train- 
ing of the Mexican Nationals had been 
partly to increase their farming ability 
when they return to Mexico; but that 
the present training of the prisoners of 
war has only one objective—to increase 
their effectiveness in harvesting and 
tending to American crops. We are not 
helping the Germans, we are helping the 
farmers. This is thoroly understood by 
the State Department, the Army, the 
farmers and the prisoners. 


The Army Rules 


With this background, then, let’s see 
how this program works. At the key point 
is the Army, which is responsible for the 
prisoners. Rules are quite strict. There is 
no fraternizing between civilians and 
prisoners, no picture taking, no conversa- 
tion between teacher and pupil about 
anything but the lesson—the job at hand. 
There are guards for approximately 
every 10 prisoners. These guards are with 
their men 24 hours a day, in the field as 
well as the barracks. 

The next agency is the Agricultural 
Extension Service, nationally charged 
with the placement problem. This serv- 
ice determines the need for use of prison- 
ers of war and makes contact with the 
Army. Numbers of men needed at par- 
ticular points, numbers in each crew, lo- 
cation of the fields, orchards and vine- 
yards, character of the work, and other 
factors must be worked out between the 
Army and the Extension Service. 

In California, there is another agency 
not found in other states, known as the 
California Farm Production Council. It 
was set up prior to the time the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service was given the di- 
rective of farm labor placement, and was 
continued because it had powers the 
Federal agency did not have. One of 
these functions was housing—no small 
item in the handling of 250 to 1,000 
prisoners of war in a crop or fruit area. 
The Council contracted for hundreds of 
portable barracks, used in 1943 and 1944 
for Mexican Nationals, now in use for 
prisoners of war. These buildings are 
rented by the Council to the farmers. 

Still another agency is a farmer group 


= 


which must be organized before the 
Army and extension service will act. This 
farmer group must underwrite the ex- 
pense of setting up the temporary work 
camp, agree to provide transportation 
from camp to field, and in other ways 
present an organized plan from a re- 
sponsible group. For example, in one 
camp built for 250 men, the growers had 
to put up $8,000 before the negotiations 
were concluded. This paid for the camp 
physical setup, and the salary of a grower 
representative. The money is abated 
from the earnings of the prisoners on a 
“‘per-day per-head” basis. 

The other agency is the State Bureau 
of Agricultural Education operating the 
farm-worker training courses under the 
Food Production War Training pro- 
gram. The Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice generally contacts the Bureau repre- 
sentative in the area where training is 
necessary, some time in advance of the 
arrival of the prisoners. Or, the growers 
themselves may contact the local school 
system. Thru whatever source the orig- 
inal contact is made, the local school sys- 
tem sets out to secure qualified teachers 
makes up a budget and training plan and 
submits them to the Bureau office. Once 
everything is approved, the training may 
get under way. 

Thus you have the background behind 
the program—thousands upon thousands 
of prisoners of war, most of them young, 
able-bodied, industrious; hundreds of 
big-scale farmers needing help to harvest 
perishable crops; the Army in physical 
charge of the prisoners; the California 
Farm Production Council with the avail- 
able housing; the Extension Service with 
the placement responsibility; the grower 
organization to develop a planned sys- 
tem of using the men in the actual field 
work, and finally, the Bureau to supervise 
the training thru the local public school. 
It sounds quite complicated, and it is. 


Farmers Pay Government 


With this background in mind then, 
it is well to call attention to still another 
factor. While the most a prisoner of war 
may earn is $1.20 per day, it by no 
means follows that the farmers are getting 
cheap labor, for the farmer pays the 
government the going piecework rate 
for that labor. For example, a prisoner 
of war may earn for the government 
picking 80 field boxes of oranges at 10 
cents per box, a total of $8.00. Of this 
amount, the prisoner will receive only 
80 cents to $1.20—whatever the quota 
may be. But the government has to feed, 
clothe, provide protection and house the 
prisoners 365 days out of the year, and 
do all this for the hundreds of thousands 
who do not volunteer for work; so it may 
not be assumed that it is a paying opera- 
tion in the long run. 

It is interesting to note how teachers 
are found. In getting teachers for the 
Mexican Nationals, there was often 
some difficulty. Many Californians de- 
scended from Mexican parents were not 
always too willing to come forward with 
the statement that they could speak 
Mexican; besides, many who could were 
not able to meet the other teacher quali- 
fications. On the other hand, there seems 
to have been an ample supply of persons 
of German parentage willing to offer 
their employment. Generally the school, 
the farmer group, or the Extension Serv- 
ice has purchased advertising space in a 
local newspaper and has had good re- 
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sponse. One teacher I know of was a citi- 
zen of the Free City of Danzig, had sailed 
under 11 flags, and spoke seven lang- 
uages as well as being proficient in the 
farming operation desired to be taught: 
No women teachers are permitted and 
no women are allowed anywhere near 
the prisoners. . 

It is the duty of the teacher only to 
instruct the prisoner in the specific op- 
eration which the farmer-employer di- 
rects. Usually there is some preliminary 
group instruction in the field. Army reg- 
ulations require work groups of no less 
than 10 nor more than about 35. This 
operates against the small grower, who 
might need a crew of only four or five. 
He must find his help elsewhere. Ob- 
viously the Army cannot provide guards 
for one or two prisoners. Incidentally, 
the guards speak the language of the 
prisoners under their jurisdiction, and 
are specially trained for this responsibility. 


Instruction—Group, Individual 


Following the group instruction comes 
the individual instruction. The teacher 
goes along a row where the prisoners 
are cutting grapes, for example; he 
watches, illustrates, criticizes or compli- 
ments. It is not possible to pass from one 
row to another, so the teacher works 
with the men along the single row, then 
goes to the next. If the operation is knock- 
ing and picking up walnuts, where the 
teacher and the guard may see under the 
trees, the teacher may work with a more 
scattered group. In low-crop cultural 
practices such as thinning or cutting 
lettuce, picking tomatoes, cutting celery, 
picking cotton, the same process is true. 

Since the teacher speaks German, 
there is a natural desire on the part of 
both parties to “‘gossip.”’ Or the teacher 
may be prevailed upon to take some 
question of complaint to the guards. For 
example, one prisoner wanted a crucifix, 
another wanted a small bottle of glue 
with which he could make miniature 
boats, another group wanted a radio in 
their barracks. In each instance the 
teacher carried the request to the Army. 
This is likely to lead to complications and 
be construed as “meddling.” Questions 
may not be asked by the prisoner rela- 
tive to the war, the economic situation 
of the United States, national politics, 
etc. Teachers must be on their guard 
against such derelictions of their strict 
function. 

This leads naturally to the desirability 
of a preteaching session for the teachers. 
In some of these sessions growers and 
their foremen have been invited in to 
participate. The latter ‘is extremely im- 
portant since. there is a natural tendency 
on the part of the grower to permit the 
teacher to become a supervisor as well 
as an instructor. This practice, if per- 
mitted, would save the grower a lot of 
money, and it is only natural that he 
would even urge such a situation if it is 
not carefully guarded against. 

In the pretraining session, given by 
the local adult education supervisor or 
Bureau of Agricultural Education repre- 
sentative, the teachers are given instruc- 
tion not only in ethics but in the agricul- 
tural practices as well. The teacher must 
not only be able to speak the prisoners’ 
tongue, but must be familiar with farm 
work, familiar with the particular crop 
operation, able to perform it with some 
skill, and finally, able to transmit that 
skill to the prisoner-student. 


Thus far I have dealt with the prisoner 
problem in general. Now I am going to 
talk about some particulars. As known, 
we are not taking many Japanese pris- 
oners, and it is doubtful whether they 
will ever be brought to the United States. 
We do have many thousands of Italian 
prisoners, and more Germans—the exact 
numbers an Army secret in this country. 

Of the Italian prisoners, an effort is 
being made to segregate the fanatic 
Fascist group from the others. The former 
are being kept in the same confinement 
as enemy prisoners, but the nonfanatic 
group who didn’t want to fight in the 
first place, are being given more liberty 
and greater opportunity for rehabilita- 
tion and return. Many are enlisted in the 
U. S. Army noncombat units. 

First use of prisoners of war was of 
these Italians. Our first contact was to 
instruct them in picking long-staple cot- 
ton in the Palo Verde Valley along the 
Arizona border. That was before Italy 
capitulated. The instructor could not 
speak Italian but spoke Spanish and 
made himself understood. There was no 
quota system. The results were only 
partly successful. 

Since then, extensive use has been 
made of German prisoners with much 
more favorable results. Among the crops 
harvested have been potatoes, hops, 
prunes, wine grapes, sugar beets, peach- 
es, celery, tomatoes, citrus, cotton, and 
walnuts. Hundreds now working in the 
Salinas Valley—the lettuce center of the 
world—will work with lettuce, cauli- 
flower, carrots, dry beans, cabbage, and 
other truck and field crops, not only 
harvesting but planting, thinning, hoe- 
ing and similar labor. 

Many of the Germans come from 
farming areas in their homeland—par- 
ticularly those taken prisoner most re- 
cently. Those taken prisoner in Africa 
were more of the professional soldier 
type and from commercial and indus- 
trial pursuits. Evidently Hitler saved his 
farm boys to the last, as we have done. 
However, most have proved to be good 
farm workers. A number of them harvest- 
ing wine grapes came from such a section 
of Germany. Mass production methods 
were new to them but they did a good 
job. Unfortunately, many of the vine- 
yard owners were Anglo-Italians who 
blamed Italy’s collapse upon Germany 
and were ready to carry their grievance 
to the German prisoners of war. 


Farmers Prefer Mexicans 


California farmers.on the whole seem 
to prefer the Mexican Nationals as 
workers for many reasons. There is no 
quota system and each worker doubtless 
performs far more than the war prisoners. 
There are no guards or elaborate armed 
camps. Moreover the farmers have been 
used to employing Americanized Mexi- 
cans. They also feel that, if they speak 
highly of the Mexicans and rather dis- 
paragingly of the prisoners, it will in- 
crease their opportunity to get Mexican 
Nationals again next year. 

However, virtually all farmers have 
been very complimentary about the 
training program for the Mexican Na- 
tionals as well as the war prisoners. There 
have been opportunities for comparisons 
between crews working without training, 
and those who had been schooled in the 
work they were to perform. So far as I am 
aware, those who had training consist- 
ently outperformed the other group. 
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Were you to visit a group of these 
prisoners of war working in a field, I 
doubt whether you would know it ex- 
cept for the presence of the guards and 
the letters ““P.W.” painted on the backs 
of their jackets or seats of their trousers. 
They look like any other work crew. 
They laugh and joke among each other, 
play pranks, whistle, and for the most 
part seem to be glad they are out of the 
fight. Many would buy American War 
Bonds if they were permitted to do so. 

Once in a great while there is an escape 
attempt from a farm camp, but this is 
very rare because it is so easy. There 
would be no particular glory in it. It is 
known that some prisoners have made a 
getaway and have come back voluntar- 
ily after proving it could be done. It is 
more of an honor to make a break from a 
regular army prisoner-of-war camp where 
every obstacle is placed in their way. 

At one camp visited during the con- 
struction process, the prisoners, brought 
from a larger camp some 40 miles away, 
had constructed a little “‘city’? for 250 
persons in an incredibly short time. They 
came at 3:30 one morning and in a single 
day dug postholes and set steel posts in 
concrete for the high, wire fence. That 
line of poles was as straight as if each had 
been set by a graduate engineer. They 
were finishing the prefabricated barracks. 
A group were laying concrete tile for the 
sanitation system. The guards were not 
armed and the ocean beach was only a 
few hundred feet away, but there was no 
more tension than would be expected 
with a hired construction crew. 

It is estimated that California will em- 
ploy up to 5,000 German prisoners of war 
in the winter vegetable area and in pick- 
ing cotton and citrus. Next year we may 
use as many as 16,000. That calls for 
quite an extensive training program. We 
are glad to have had an opportunity to 
start in a small way and capitalize on our 
experience. 


Postwar Implications 


This program has postwar implica- 
tions. Altho the teachers are limited to 
instructing in a particular skill, the Ger- 
mans particularly cannot help being im- 
pressed by the fact that this teaching has 
no political significance—that teaching 
can be separated from a political creed. 
It will be the first teaching the younger 
men have experienced other than the 
‘Heil Hitler” variety. We may not plan 
it that way, but I do not believe the next 
reincarnation of Hitler can convince 
these particular people that the American 
way is “‘all bad.” 

There is another implication which has 
nothing to do with prisoners of war but 
with training adults in farming practices. 
Thousands of our own veterans will want 
to farm, if history repeats itself, thousands 
more than for whom opportunity exists. 
But men without farm training will get 
farms, perhaps by inheritance, perhaps 
by purchase, perhaps by a benevolent 
government. We will have to help them 
all we can. 

All the experience we can get in giving 
adult instruction in farming will be valu- 
able. I see vocational education as a 
whole, and vocational agriculture in par- 
ticular, being called upon to do a tremen- 
dous job of training or retraining in the 
next 10 years. All that we have learned in 
our wartime adult classes, our young 
farmer groups, and our emergency farm 
labor training program will be useful. 
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Methods of Teaching 


G. P. DEYOE 


Vocational Training to Meet the Crisis 


PHILLIP ALAMPI, Teacher, Woodstown, N. J. 


In THESE critical times the F.F.A. 
motto is probably one of the best themes 
to guide our youth in their present and 
postwar development. Aptly and con- 
cisely, this creed sets forth for the boys a 
concrete and realistic ideal. It is some- 
thing they can not only feel but live; it is 
a constant challenge, a way of life: 

Learning to Do 

Doing to Learn 

Earning to Live 

Living to Serve 

Our educational system, as it has ga- 
thered momentum from its rigid and in- 
elastic beginnings of the 3 R’s, has 
reached out to include new branches of 
learning. There have been those who 
have championed vocational training or, 
as it has been called, “training for life” 
and have urged that it be included in our 
curriculum. However, at no other time in 
our history has it been so imperative that 
our young boys and girls have immediate 
vocational training as it is now, in order 
to alleviate the labor shortage. This short- 
age, caused by the selective service draft 
and the movement of unemployed youth 
to defense industries, has resulted in the 
quick absorption of our heretofore plenti- 
ful supply of high-school graduates. With 
a constantly increasing number of posi- 
tions vacant and the possibility of more 
openings for trained youth than ever 
before, there is not only an opportunity 
but a crying need for high-school boys 
and girls who are qualified to step in and 
fill the depleting ranks. 

Enrollments of our high schools have 
quadrupled since 1920 and almost dou- 
bled since 1930 with about 70 percent en- 
rolled of the younger age span of 14 to 17 
years. In view of this increased enroll- 
ment caused by the ever-changing and 
broadening program set forth by the 
schools and backed by a more educa- 
tionally-minded public, the pressing 
problem is this: ““What can we do NOW 
to train this group vocationally in order 
that they may meet the challenge of do- 
ing their part in the present crisis?” 
Never have the youth of the nation been 
more interested in their country’s wel- 
fare or more willing to serve. With eager 
enthusiasm they want to contribute their 
share; it is up to us to show them the way. 
We must train them to fill specific jobs in 
order to help partly bridge the gap in 
labor shortage. 

The following suggestions to meet this 
need are presented with one thought on 
the war effort and one on the increased 
teacher load caused by the various patri- 
otic responsibilities, such as civilian de- 
fense work and rationing. The school day 
could be divided into halves. During the 
first half, a concentrated program of 
studies and directed, related activities 
would prepare students for the actual 
work of the second half day; in other 
words, theory followed by application. 
The concentrated period would of neces- 


sity eliminate study periods, clubs, and 
some extra curricular activities. Some 
courses could be eliminated, others 
shortened. 

This four-hour program would give 
four one-hour periods, or five 48-minute 
periods. This idea may be alarming to 
academic educators, but we are at war 
and changes have to be made in our 
“all-out” effort. Recently, progressive 
educators have set forth new and experi- 
mental curricula in an effort to meet the 
needs and challenges facing our youth in 
this turmoiled world. Individual com- 
munities would have to adapt these cur- 
ricula to fit their own situations. This ac- 
celerated, concentrated program in a re- 
vised curriculum would have to be 
planned with co-operation between the 
businessmen in the community and the 
school administrators. The type of work 
would vary in different communities de- 
pending upon the existing industries or 
the demand for specifically trained 
workers. 

In the afternoon the students could 
work in private plants, offices, and stores, 
in private and public service occupations 
and on farms. In addition to supplying 
much-needed labor, the work could also 
serve as a training period or an appren- 
ticeship for the students in mastering a 
particular trade. Once they have mas- 
tered this skill or trade, isn’t it reasonable 
to assume that the second line of the 
F.F.A. motto, “Doing to Learn,’”’ would 
be true? What greater satisfaction is there 
than the inner contentment which comes 
from the knowledge that, thru the ability 
to master a job by learning it and doing 
it well, one can earn money for the neces- 
sities of life and plan for a future. This 
brings to mind the third line of the motto, 
‘Earning to Live.’’ With the conditions 
caused by this war-torn world, such as 
increased taxes, higher prices, and patri- 
otic savings, 6ne needs a higher income. 
Living doesn’t mean just the bare neces- 
sities; it should also provide for future 
educational training for our youth, for 
rehabilitation work after the war, for in- 
creased demands of charitable organiza- 
tions, and for the continued high stand- 
ard of living which we prize in contrast 
to that of some of our neighboring coun- 
tries. 

What of the teachers’ afternoon work? 
This could be most interesting and chal- 
lenging to the members of the teaching 
profession. They could serve in a super- 
visory or advisory capacity in overseeing 
or checking the work of the various grou 
in offices or plants or on farms. Certain 
groups would require special training. 
Having knowledge of this fact, the teach- 
ers could give instruction along these 
lines before the student would undertake 
the actual work. In a number of cases the 
teachers would also gain valuable prac- 
tical experience along certain lines of en- 
deavor. Invaluable, too, would be the 


contacts made by the representatives of 
the school in the community. The general 
public would come to a better under- 
standing and realization of just what the 
schools were striving to do if the teachers, 
as ambassadors of vocational training 
with a broad-visioned program to meet 
present day needs, were able to do their 
part to hélp our boys and girls be more 
efficient in their training for life. 

If any students were not adept at par- 
ticular skills, these misfits would be dis- 
covered in a relatively short time and 
could be changed to jobs which they 
could master. This realization and subse- 
quent placement would also save industry 
a lot of preliminary training to discover 
weaknesses or talent. The training period 
would also give school guidance or place- 
ment directors a better opportunity to 
evaluate their graduates or in-school stu- 
dents for positions in the business world. 
It would also give the students a view of 
later life realities and the resulting prob- 
lems. Adjustments would thus be made 
early in the lives of our youth. The teach- 
ers would also benefit from the stark 
realization of the many practical skills as 
well as theoretical knowledges that are 
necessary to master a job completely. In 
some communities financial support and 
guidance is given to schools by industrial 
concerns. This tie-up between the practi- 
cal world as represented by business and 
the background world as exemplified by 
the schools, would serve to bring about a 
balanced practical education. 

In addition to mastering a skill, the 
partial fufillment of the gap in labor 
shortage could be accomplished in this 
section by groups of boys and girls being 
taken out to farms in school buses to help 
plant and harvest the many crops which 
are certain to be left unplanted or un- 
harvested this coming year. With the 
present food shortage and the resulting 
rationing, the farmer must produce yet 
he must have the labor and equipment 
to do his part. Group farm laborers 
could accomplish a great deal and, by 
alternating or rotating this labor be- 
tween farms, much seasonal work could 
be performed. Compensating these 
young people would be another problem. 
It might be difficult to have these boys 
and girls see the value of their appren- 
ticeship without financial returns, but a 
solution would be to give them some 
remuneration. In order to avoid chang- 
ing jobs, the same rate of pay should 
govern nearly all the students’ activities 
whenever possible; otherwise “pirating” 
might take place. This could be solved 
by the co-ordinator of the program who 
would make up all the schedules of train- 
ing, employment, financial returns, and 
awarding of school credit for a certain 
number of creditable work hours per- 
formed. This latter suggestion is one to 
be carefully evaluated. Otherwise a boy 
or girl might do a lot of manual labor 
which might not require much thinking, 
initiative, interest, and mental ability, 
and receive more credit than one putting 
in less hours at a job of the intellectual 

(Continued on page 171) 
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The Relation of the School Farm to the 
Instructional Program in Hawaii 


FRANCIS C. AKO, Teacher, Kaimuki Intermediate School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Mucu has been written and said 
about the efficiency, profits, and produc- 
tivity of the school farms in Hawaii. Not 
quite as much has been done in the way 
of pointing out the value and specific 
methods of tying up farm practice with 
theoretical knowledge learned in the 
classroom. 

It seems to the writer that the basic 
reason for the existence of school farms 
in Hawaii is their educational values. 
The making of profits seems entirely un- 
justifiable. There are several arguments 
against this, chief among them being 
that if most school farms were actually 
taken on a strict cost-accounting basis, 
the financial summaries would show 
losses. That is, inefficiency of student 
labor and the instructor’s salary would 
almost guarantee losses automatically. 

Other reasons for school farms, such 
as producing food for the cafeteria, stu- 
dent body, faculty, or community, pro- 
viding physical activities for the students, 
furnishing recreation for the students, or 
utilizing idle space on the campus, are 
all more or less secondary and superficial 
in nature. 

With educational objectives as the 
guiding criterion, the Kaimuki Inter- 
mediate School F.F.A. chapter of 20- 
odd members operated group projects 
of vegetables and chickens. While these 
projects grossed well over a thousand 
dollars, accurate cost account records 
were kept to give the students experience 
in record keeping. Each boy learned the 
technique of taking inventories and keep- 
ing records of expenses and receipts. 
Entries were made daily as transactions 
occurred and finances were summarized 
at the end of the year. 

The two-acre vegetable project gave 
ample opportunity to demonstrate and 
put into practice everything learned in 
the classroom. The study of vegetable cul- 
ture is rendered largely impotent if it is 
not followed by concrete illustrations. 
What better opportunity and place than 
taking the boys out into the garden right 
after discussing the subject in the class- 
room! Tractor operation and care, pre- 
paring ground, making beds, planting, 
transplanting, fertilizing, irrigating, cul- 
tivating, controlling diseases and pests, 
and harvesting jobs, all gave ample op- 
portunity to apply this technique. 

Discussion often took place in the field 
itself, both prior to and during manual 
operations. The best illustration of this 
was the identification, in the field, of 
various pests and diseases of vegetables. 
This was followed by giving every boy 
thoro manual training in spraying with 
some of the chemicals studied in the 
classroom. 

The poultry project, while embryonic 
in size since it was just being started, 
nevertheless supplied valuable tie-up 
with the classroom study. For example, 
after studying the characteristics of good 
laying houses, the boys went out and built 
two model laying houses for home-sized 
flocks. Suggestions and recommendations 
learned in classroom discussions for 
adapting poultry houses to Hawaiian 
conditions were carried out in actual con- 
struction. Knowledge of brooding gained 
in supervised study periods was applied 


to raising 300 chicks. Knowledge of the 
feeding schedule was also applied similar- 
ly. After studying fowl pox, the boys de- 
cided to and did vaccinate the chicks. 

While certain jobs taken up could not 
be treated similarly because of a lack of 
facilities, every effort was made to com- 
pensate for it. For example, since the 
school farm did not include pigs or cows, 
the study of different breeds had to be 
supplemented with charts and illustra- 
tions, temporarily at least. Later, permis- 
sion was obtained for the boys to leave the 
school campus for a day and the entire 
group boarded a bus for the dairy, pig- 
gery, and poultry plant at the University 
of Hawaii where a study of some of the 
different breeds was completed. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to 
point out what he considers the most im- 
portant functions of the school farm, look- 
ing at it from an educational point of 
view: 

1. It teaches the boy how to use both 
his head and his hands in producing 
efficiently. 

2. It teaches the boy certain funda- 
mental knowledge essential to future 
success. 

3. It instills in the boy a love for and an 
understanding of things agricultural. 

4. It teaches the boy how to co-operate 
with his fellow workers. 

This list is not complete in any sense 
nor is it necessarily in sequence of impor- 
tance, but it should give an inkling of the 
fundamental aspects of a justifiable pro- 
gram using a school farm. 


Vocational Training 


(Continued from page 170) 


type, requiring the attributes which come 
from the head rather than the hand. 

One gathers from reports coming in 
from all parts of the country that the 
Victory Corps’ program is stimulating 
students to serve full capacity to the best 
of their abilities. This national program 
is doing much to encourage many of our 
depressed, war-minded, young people 
of enlisting age to do their part at home. 
This work should be encouraged and 
strengthened by actual participation. In 
a goodly number of communities one 
reads of the splendid work the various 
subdivisions of the Victory Corps’ pro- 
gram are doing. They are to be com- 
mended as they are fulfilling the fourth 
and last line of the F.F.A. motto, “Living 
to Serve.” So many of these young people 
are turning to their elders and saying, 
“What can we do?’’ Yes, what can WE 
do? First, train them to fill specific jobs 
in industry by having them learn to do; 
second, allow them to do to learn; third, 
let them earn to live; and fourth, they 
can serve not only business, industry, 
labor, agriculture, and the home, but 
the school, the community, the state, 
and the nation as well. Better vocation- 
ally-trained young men and women to 
meet the present crisis and later to take 
their place in the occupational pursuits 
of peace, will be able to fulfill the tasks 
demanded of them in the biggest job of 
all time—world rehabilitation after 
World War II. 
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Seed Testing in Voca- 
tional Agriculture 


J. MORRIS CHRISTY, Teacher, 
Tipton, lowa 


Our seed testing program has been 
developed as a result of a definite need 
for such a service in this community. It 
supplements the state seed testing services. 

The testing we do for farmers falls into 
the following classifications: (1) Germi- 
nation tests of home-grown crops to be 
used for seed, (2) Germination tests for 


farmers wishing to sell seed to neighbors ~ 


or at a public sale, (3) Tests for seed deal- 
ers, and (4) Tests for farmers in qualify- 
ing for AAA payments. 

Our seed testing service was started in 
February, 1943, and has always been 
financed and conducted by our F.F.A. 
chapter. After considerable discussion 
early in 1943, our chapter decided to 
purchase a small Mangelsdorf germina- 
tor for $40. The chapter decided to test 
for F.F.A. members free and to charge 
others 25c per sample for a purity and 
germination test. 

After the germinator arrived we re- 
ceived about 30 samples of seed within a 
few days. Farmers have welcomed the 
service and have given it their support 
ever since. From February 1943 to June 
1944 we conducted 491 germination and 
purity tests for about 312 different farm- 
ers. We received about $100 for this work. 

The actual seed testing is carried on as 
a part of the class work in Farm Crops 
and Soils. The class does the work with 
the germinator and conducts the purity 
tests as a part of a unit of study on the use 
of good, clean seed. During January and 
February and early March the boys spend 
an average of one hour per week per stu- 
dent working at seed testing. The rest of 
the seed testing season makes it necessary 
for each boy to work about one-half hour 
per week during class. This training also 
develops the ability to judge samples of 
seed. After such training, the student can 
look at samples of seed and estimate reas- 
onably well the amounts of noxious weeds 
and inert material as well as the probable 
germination. 

Due to the increased demands for 
service, the chapter decided last summer 
to purchase another germinator. We pur- 
chased a new 8-tray Mangelsdorf germi- 
nator for $75. We also purchased a four- 
in-one seed scale for $36. This seed scale 
will make our purity tests more nearly 
accurate. It will also provide us with an 
official weight-per-bushel test. 

After each test is made we make a 
permanent record to keep in our files. 
We give the farmer a slip showing the 
following information: (1) Name and 
address, (2) Name and variety of seed, 
(3) Percentage of germination, (4) Per- 
cent of hard seed, (5) Purity, (6) Noxious 
weed seed, (7) Other weed seed, (8) Inert 
material, (9) Other crop seed, (10) Date 
test is completed. Every seed sample is 
given a number and we can go to our 
files and check on any sample about 
which there might be a question. We 
keep samples for a few weeks after the 
tests are completed. If there is any ques- 
tion about the test, it is often desirable to 
have the original sample at hand. 

Our test enables the owner of the seed 
to sell it and comply with the state law. 
Any person selling seed without a germi- 
nation and purity test is breaking the 
state law and is subject to a fine. 
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WATSON ARMSTRONG 


Farmer Classes 


W. HOWARD MARTIN 


Conducting Adult Farmer Classes in 
Food Production War Training 


PAUL C. DUNKELBERGER, Teacher, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


A SURVEY of 
community inter- 
ests and needs was 
completed and on 
the basis of its re- 
sults a program for 
adultswasplanned. 
The program in- 
cluded the follow- 
ing courses: (1) 
Increasing Milk 
Production, (2) In- 
creasing Egg Pro- 
duction, (3) Pro- 
duction, Conserva- 
tion, and Processing of Food for Family 
Use, and (4) Farm Machinery Repair 
and Operation. The total enrollment in 
all courses was 229. The problems and 
procedures involved in conducting the 
program may well be illustrated by the 
course on increasing milk production. 
The enrollment in this course was 79 and 
the average attendance was 72. 


Organizing the Class 


P. C. Dunkelberger 


Each person who desired to enroll as 
indicated by a survey sheet was informed 
definitely as to the exact date, time, and 
place the meetings were to be held. This 
was done thru the F.F.A. chapter mem- 
bers, local newspapers, farm organiza- 
tions, and postal cards at least two or 
three weeks in advance of the first meet- 
ing. 

Ke the first meeting farmers formed 
their opinions as to the worthwhileness of 
the course. There were many present 
who apparently had come for a “look- 
see.” Necessary business was finished as 
quickly as possible. All enrollees were 
registered so as to secure needed informa- 
tion. This was easily done by having pre- 
pared forms for enrollees to fill in as they 
arrived. The course content was ex- 
plained at this time and a course calen- 
dar given to every enrollee. 

Election of officers and appointment of 
committees was also finished at this 
meeting. The following officers and com- 
mittee were found to be helpful in con- 
ducting the course: chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary, and an advisory 
committee. 


Course Content and Calendar 


The following is a copy of the course 
calendar which we followed. A copy of 
this calendar was given to all members. 


KUTZTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURE 


Adult Farmer Course in “Increasing Milk 
uction"’ 


, 


Meet In: Vo.-Ag. Room 108, Kutztown 
High School, every Monday even- 
ing beginning November 1, 1943 
for a period of 10 weeks. 
Time: 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
I. Class organization, plus Dairy 
Farming and the War 
II. Determining the food require- 
ments of dairy cattle 
. Preparing and balancing a desir- 
able ration for dairy cows 
. Feeding dairy cows 
V. Providing and maintaining satis- 
factory pastures 
. Improving the future dairy herd 
thru breeding 
VII. Raising dairy calves 
VIII. Preventing and controlling diseases 
and parasites of dairy cattle 
. Producing clean milk 
X. Care of and managing the dairy 
herd 


Procedure of Meetings 


Farmers began to arrive at the school 
one-half to three-fourths of an hour be- 
fore the scheduled time. Their reasons 
for this were: (1) To discuss agricultural 
problems of a private nature with the 
teacher of agriculture; (2) To examine 
agricultural bulletins, magazines and 
books that were provided for this pur- 
pose. These materials were different 
every week depending upon the lesson 
under discussion. (3) To have discussions 
with their fellow farmers before the meet- 
ing began, and (4) To attend a final 
meeting of the advisory committee. 
The meetings started promptly. This 
led to promptness on the part of the en- 
rollees and I am happy to report that this 
habit carried over to other farm meetings 
in the community. 
It is commoh knowledge that the more 
any group is made to feel that the pro- 
gram is their responsibility and not that 
of the leaders, the more probable will be 
its success. For this reason the meetings 
were always called to order by the elected 
chairman. The following is the order in 
which the business of each meeting was 
conducted and it proved very satisfactory. 
1. 7:30 Call to order by chairman 
2. 7:30 Roll call by secretary 
3. 7:35 Announcements of local interest 
4. 7:40 Reports of advisory and other 
committees on problems referred 
to them from last meeting 

. 7:45 Review sheet of last meeting dis- 
tributed and discussed 

. 7:55 Discussion of topic, led by teacher 
of agriculture 

. 9:15 Review led by teacher of agricul- 
ture 

.9:25 Topic for next meeting an- 
nounced and bulletins, etc., dis- 
tributed 

9. 9:28 Closing of meeting by chairman 


eon”! ff Ww 


The review sheet referred to in (5) 
above was a summary of the discussion 
and the conclusions of the previous meet- 
ing prepared jointly by the secretary and 
the teacher of agriculture. It was typed 
and mimeographed by the commercial 
department of the high school. The sum- 
mary sheets were fairly inclusive and de- 
tailed because they were used for further 
reference by farmers after the completion 
of the course. They have proved their 
value many times, I know that they were 
carefully filed by the majority of the class 
members and used frequently. They have 
saved many a trip for the teacher of agri- 
culture because, when a problem de- 
veloped, the farmer could solve it by re- 
ferring to these sheets. Few phases of the 
course were more highly thought of by 
the members than the review sheet. The 
class members came to feel that it was the 
result of their own work and, therefore, 
cherished it highly. It has been my obser- 
vation that it was ratéd equal or superior 
to bulletins and pamphlets distributed. 


One can of milk daily was the increased 
production of this herd resulting from an 
evening class in Increasing Milk Production. 
Feeding based upon size and production of 
each cow, record keeping, testing, and pas- 
ture improvement were the practices used 


Bulletins and pamphlets from experi- 
ment stations and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture were obtained well in ad- 
vance of each class meeting and distrib- 
uted during the meeting. These bulletins 
and pamphlets dealt mostly with the top- 
ic for the next discussion and were dis- 
tributed at the end of the session. This 
stimulated interest and brought forth a 
better discussion and understanding at 
each class. Those parts of greatest inter- 
est and around which the next discussion 
would center were pointed out to the 
members so as to save time in their read- 
ing. Under no condition were these given 
as an assignment but as something they 
could keep and read if they cared to. It 
was easy to observe that the majority 
read most of the parts pointed out to 
them. By our distributing these and the 
review sheet the members departed with 
a feeling of having received something 
from the class, not only in words but 
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something to read and give thought to 
before the next meeting. 


Informing the Public 


The secretary prepared an article 
along with the review sheet to be printed 
in the local paper each week. It covered 
the main topics of discussion at the pre- 
vious meeting. It helped to increase our 
enrollment as other farmers read the 
articles and felt they were missing too 
much by not attending. It also aided 
farmers who were not members of the 
class to improve their dairy business. It 
has had a strong tendency to educate the 
public concerning the worthwhileness of 
the department of vocational agriculture, 


The first calf born on this farm as a result of 
artificial breeding. The breeding co-op 
followed the short course. Thirty percent of 
the course members are members of the co-op 


Approved Practices 


At the last meeting of the class, forms 
were distributed for the members to fill 
in and return within one week. On these 
forms were to be checked and written the 
outcomes and benefits they received from 
the course. The following is a list of the 
10 approved practices which were listed 
most frequently by the enrollees: 
1. Improve the herd thru better breed- 
ing 
This was influenced to some degree 
by the starting of an artificial breed- 
ing project in the community. 

. Increase milk production more effi- 
ciently 

. Feed balanced rations according to 
production 

. Practice better herd management 

. Practice good pasture management 

. Raise only calves of good breedin, 

. Produce and market high quality 
milk 

. Purchase feeds in accordance with 
the quality and the quantity of home- 
grown feeds 

9. Home mix and prepare rations 

10. Keep herd records 
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Follow-Up of Instruction 


Visits to the home farms by the teach- 
er of agriculture were looked upon with 
much favor and were a great aid in put- 
ting the practices discussed into opera- 
tion. It proved to be a good idea to con- 
sult the survey sheet before visiting a 
farmer in order to become acquainted 
thoroly with his background, thus being 
better prepared to serve him. Visits 
should be made not only when called but 


whenever convenient. Unless such visits 
are made frequently, I do not believe a 
keen interest in the adult program of vo- 
cational agriculture can be long upheld. 


Conclusion 


I am thoroly convinced that the adult 
classes are needed to aid in food produc- 
tion. The contribution of our courses is 
great, and the total contribution of all 
such courses in the United States, even 
tho hard to measure, must be enormous. 
Undoubtedly it is helping to bring vic- 
tory closer and closer. 

What is just as illuminating is the fact 
that the improved practices, brought 
about thru the teaching of these courses, 
will be retained and be of continued val- 
ue to the farmers in the postwar era. 

Also a great deal more interest in the 
all-day program was noticeable shortly 
after the adult program started. The boys 
and their dads discussed while at home on 
the farm the practices advocated in their 
classes. It gave the son a greater respect 
for school since his father thought so well 
of vocational agriculture. Our own all- 
day enrollment jumped from 35 to 47 
due, in a great measure, to the adult pro- 
gram. It most certainly has made the re- 
cruiting of all-day boys much more sim- 
ple than before. The adult class members 
have a strong tendency and desire to 
further vocational agriculture, since they 
know the value of the department from 
firsthand information and, therefore, 
wish it to grow. Many farmers who were 
members of the adult classes, with young 
sons at home, expressed a desire to have 
their sons study vocational agriculture. 


Saline County, Missouri, 
Leadership Camp 


Montserrat PARK at Knob Nos- 
ter, Missouri, was the setting for a very 
successful Future Farmer Leadership 
Training Camp on August 24-26. 

Forty-four boys from Slater, Marshall, 
and Sweet Springs, together with their 
advisers, spent a very pleasant and profit- 
able three days. Altho rain hampered 
some of the planned activities of the 
group, the ingenious Future Farmers and 
their advisers altered their plans and 
made the camp a real success. 

The camp facilities at Montserrat are 
all that could be asked for in any training 
and recreational program. The camp in- 
cludes a large meeting and recreational 
hall large enough to accommodate 150 
persons in recreation or at mealtime. A 
large, well-equipped kitchen joins the 
mess hall. Cabins, washrooms and unit 
meeting halls are sufficient to house at 
least 150 boys. The camp has a strictly 
modern swimming pool, large lake, and 
baseball diamond. 

Recreation consisting of swimming, 
hiking, ball playing, and boxing was pro- 
vided for the boys and was under the di- 
rect supervision of trained personnel. A 
planned schedule was followed which 
provided for training in leadership, citi- 
zenship, and rural responsibilities. Re- 
sponsibilities and duties of all F.F.A. 
officers, F.F.A. degree work, chapter 
programs, and instructions in the Manual 
were the topics for group meetings and 
discussions by the boys. Finally, a stunt 
night in which each camp unit gave a self- 
planned stunt was a howling success. 
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Vocational Education in 
Agriculture for Return- 
ing Veterans 


Abstract of an address by James H. Pear- 
son, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., before the Agricultural Education 
Section of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, December 7, 1944 


Ir IS estimated that 1,650,000 indi- 
viduals in the armed forces came from 
farms and that about 50 percent of them 
will want to go back to farms after the 
war. Workers in vocational education in 
agriculture are planning to provide 
training for the veterans who desire to 
farm. It is expected that many veterans 
will take advantage of such training. 

At the outbreak of the war more than 
9,000 public secondary schools thruout 
the country were offering courses in vo- 
cational agriculture. In 1943, 491,967 
farm boys and adult farmers were en- 
rolled in the courses. This vocational 
education program has been developed 
under provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act passed by Congress in 1917. Since 
that time schools have become equipped 
to provide vocational training in agricul- 
ture and it is now proposed to use that 
equipment to make courses available to 
veterans. 

The training program will be flexible 
enough to provide instruction for farm 
operators and renters, tenant farmers, 
share croppers and farm laborers. It will 
be broad enough to include information 
and training on: the impact of the war 
on agriculture; occupational opportuni- 
ties in farming; buying and renting 
farms; repair and maintenance of farm 
equipment; production and marketing 
of farm commodities; and ways of sup- 
plementing the farm income from jobs 
other than farming. 

Plans for the training program are 
being developed now in order that it will 
be available to veterans who desire re- 
fresher or retaining courses in vocational 
agriculture when they leave the armed 
forces. It is expected that many industrial 
workers who return to farms and persons 
who have remained on farms will also 
take advantage of these helpful voca- 
tional courses. 


A.V. A. Officers, 1945 


Officers elected at the recent conven- 
tion in Philadelphia follow: President, 
M. D. Mobley, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Secretary, L. H. Dennis, Washington, 
D. C.; Treasurer, Charles W. Sylvester, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Vice-President 
representing Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Miss Anna K. Banks, Supervisor 
of Home Economics, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Vice-President, representing 
Industrial Arts, Frank C. Moore, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Vice-President repre- 
senting Business Education, R. L. Kib- 
bey, San Francisco, California. Other 
vice-presidents continue their respective 
terms. The place of the next convention 
will not be announced until a committee 
visits the cities inviting the convention 
to ascertain rather definite information 
relative to hotel accommodations and 
places of meetings. 
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E. B. KNIGHT 


Farms and Farming 


Opportunities for Re- 


turning Servicemen and War Workers 
F. W. LATHROP, Research, U. S. Office of Education 


Know.epce 
of farms and oppor- 
tunities in farming 
is basic to any pro- 
gram for establish- 
ing people in farm- 
ing. Partnerships 
are one type of op- 
portunity. A part- 
nership may be be- 
tween an older 
farm operator who 
wishes to shift some 
of his responsibili- 
ties and a younger 
man who would 
like to assume them. A father-son type 
of partnership is especially desirable. 

Farming as a tenant presents another 
type of opportunity. A knowledge of 
farms now for rent or likely to be for 
rent is essential. 

Knowledge of farms for sale or to be 
for sale affords an opportunity to assist 
prospective farm buyers. 

Some young men who wish to be- 
come established are short on farm ex- 
perience or farm experience of the right 
kind. A knowledge of farms which offer 
opportunities for desirable experience as 
a farm laborer is needed. 

The purpose of this statement is to 
present a simple plan for discovering 
opportunities in farming, using Forms 
A, B, and C. 


F. W. Lathrop 


FORM C 
1. FARMS FOR SALE 


1. What person or agency owns this 
farm? 

2. Why is this farm for sale? 

3. How often has it changed hands? 

4. What is its renting history, if any? 

5. Is it a “going concern’’? 

6. What investment is required to 
make it a going concern? 

7. Isits productivity trend up or down? 

8. What kind of roads to this farm? 

9. How big a debt can this farm safely 
carry? 

10. What are the market facilities— 
kind and distance? 

11. What is the long-time outlook of 
the community? 


ll. FARMS FOR RENT 


1. What person or agency owns this 
farm? 

2. Why is this farm for rent? 

3. What is the history of this farm as 
to ownership and rental? 

4. What kind of a lease would be made? 

5. Is the farm a “‘going concern’’? 

6. What will the tenant have to fur- 
nish? 

7. Is the productivity trend up or 
down? 

8. What is the long-time outlook of 
the community? 


FORM A 
INFORMATION ABOUT OPPORTUNITIES IN FARMING 


NAME. OF FARM............ 


MEAP EQICATION. « ....2ce0e 


Operator 
Year 


Oppor- | Date Placement 


Name Age 


Age 


tunity* | Open | (Name of Person) 


19 


19 


19 


19 


19 | 


*Indicate the kind of opportunity by number as follows: 


1. This farm can be purchased. 

2. This farm can be rented. 

3. Hired man (good job for experi- 
ence). 

4. Hired man (poor job for experience). 


5. Partnership. 

6. Home farm. 

Under 1, there should be some definite 
evidence of intention to sell beyond mere 
statement. 


ill. FARMS NEEDING PARTNERS, 
MANAGERS OR HIRED HANDS 


A. Is there an immediate opportunity 
for a partner on this farm? 

B. Is there an immediate opportunity 
for a manager on this farm? 

C. Is there an opportunity as hired 
hand for a young man still in school? 

D. Is there an opportunity as hired 
man for a young man out of school? 

1. Will the owner co-operate with the 
teacher of agriculture to afford valuable 
training and experience for the young 
man? ) 

2. What is this owner’s record in deal- 
ing with young men? 

3. Will the young man form desirable 
associations in this situation? 

4. Will the young man have desirable 
living conditions? 

». What opportunities as partner or 
manager may open up for young men 
who are now hired hands on this farm? 

6. What is the long-time outlook of 
the community? 


IV. HOME FARMS 


1. How many full-time men are now 
working on this farm? 

2. How many brothers plan to stay on 
this farm? 

3. How many heirs will the young man 
have to buy out? 

4. In what ways could this farm busi- 
ness be enlarged? 

5. What kind of an opportunity will 
the parent or other relative give the 
young man? 

6. Does the young man need experi- 
ence away from home? 

7. Does the young man wish to leave 
home? 

8. Considering the above answers, is 
there a suitable opportunity at home for 
this young man? 


Suggestions on the Use of the Forms 


It is assumed that these forms will be 
used by the teacher of agriculture as- 
sisted by a committee of farmers who 
have a thoro knowledge of the farms and 
farmers of the community and who are 
well distributed thruout the patronage 
area of the school. The rechecking of 
these forms each year can be done almost 
entirely thru conferences of the teacher 
with individual members of the com- 
mittee. 

The forms are devised so that a mini- 
mum of time is required for its filling 
out and rechecking. Form A should be 
filled out each year for every farm in the 
patronage area which can possibly afford 
an opportunity now or in the future. 
This rules out many small farms and 
part-time farms. Form A has space for 
10 years. 

If there is no opportunity on a given farm, 
write in the name of the farm and the 
map location at the top and fill in the 
year on the top line and also the name 
and age of operator and the name and 
age of the owner. File this sheet away 
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FORM B 


GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE FARM 


AAR See 
LAND USE: Acres in cropland...... , in woods pastured...... , in woods not 
pastured...... , in farmsteads, lanes, etc....... — . ee 


CROPS 


PRODUCTIVITY (Use indices 
that are available) 


Productive 


Kind work units 


— Average 


yield 


Total 
yield * 


Index of productivity 
Land classification 


Crop index 
Soil type 
Other (specify) 


FARMSTEAD 
Main house: 
ee ee 
Number of rooms 
Water supply 
Bathrooms 
Electricity 


LIVESTOCK 


Heating 
Other dwellings 


= Productive 
Kind | Head wena wane 


Production * 


Barns: 
Number 


Size 


Capacity livestock 


Storage capacity 
er cere 
Grain 
Silage 
Other 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Assessed valuation $............. 


TORE WU os 055050 


*Optional if measures of productivity other than crop index are available. Get either total yield or average yield 


but do not ask for both. 


until the next year. In other words, do 
not gather further information about 
this farm until there is some kind of an 
opportunity on the farm. This saves 
gathering unnecessary information. The 
right-hand column is for the name of the 
young man who is placed on the farm. 

When a recheck of some later year 
shows an opportunity on a given farm, 
fill out the line opposite the appropri- 
ate year in Form A. Then turn to Form 
B and fill it out. Use the productive 
man-work-unit table recommended by 
the farm management department at 
your college of agriculture. 

Fill out also the appropriate section in 
Form C. For example, if this farm shows 
a renting opportunity, fill out Section II, 
“Farms for Rent.” 

Many teachers will wish to make a 
more thoro study of home farms of stu- 
dents than is provided under Section IV. 

Where the section on home farms is 
filled out, one of the other sections will 
need to be filled out also, for example, if 
there is a partnership opportunity on the 
home farm, Sections III and IV should 
be filled out. 

I would like to emphasize three points 
about these forms. In the first place they 
are simple. The information called for 
has been kept to a minimum. Second, 
it is possible to gather the data on these 
forms with a minimum expenditure of 
time by the teacher since he will collect 
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it thru the use of a few key men in the 
community. Many of the smaller farms 
would not be considered. Third, it is 
important that these opportunities be 
checked every year or so, using the key 
men. Thus a teacher would always have 
an up-to-date list of farming opportu- 
nities in the community. 


SPECIAL: J. A. Guitteau, State 
Supervisor in Washington and Vice- 
President of the A.V.A. representing 
Agriculture, died from asphyxiation 
January 29. More later. 


175 
Teacher Losses Not All 


to Military Service 


WEIR FETTERS, 
San Luis Obispo, California 


A RECENT survey of losses of teachers 
of vocational agriculture in California 
discloses the interesting fact that during 
the past three years less than 40 percent of 
the men leaving vocational agriculture 
positions have gone into the military 
services and these largely by enlistment 
or recall from reserve status rather than 
by draft. 

The highly lucrative position of farm- 
ing is reflected by 22 percent or a total of 
34 teachers resigning their positions to 
enter farming, but contrary to popular 
opinion war industries attracted only five 
of a total of 155 men leaving this work. 

Teaching vocational agriculture is de- 
finitely a training ground for other pro- 
fessional agricultural services. Fifteen per- 
cent of those leaving resigned for posi- 
tions in other services including Soil 
Conservation, Agricultural Extension, 
Farm Security, and War Relocation 
Authority. 

Another study now in progress indi- 
cates that inadequate pay is not neces- 
sarily the major factor causing these 
changes. Another reason given by many 
was unsatisfactory relationships with 
school administrators. This matter, how- 
ever, is being studied further for more 
specific information. 

One encouraging sign has become evi- 
dent in recent months. Of the 115 per- 
sons leaving vocational agriculture posi- 
tions in the last three years, seven have 
recently returned to either their former 
position or those left vacant in other 
schools. Three of these are returning 
servicemen. 

This summary would seem to indicate 
a definite need for an expanded teacher- 
training program in the postwar period 
in order to provide personnel to fill va- 
cancies, and for the establishment of new 
departments. 


A Research “Quickie” 


Ask these questions of your former 
teachers not in military service: (1) What 
did you like best about the job? (2) What 
did you like least? (3) What are your 
severest criticisms of the job? (4) Why 
did you leave teaching? (5) What sug- 
gestions would you make for the im- 
provement of the job? 

—Suggested by S.S.S. 


Members of the Winola F.F.A. Chapter, Mill City, Pennsylvania, operating their chapter- 
owned tractor and pickup baler. (See page 177, col. 3) 
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Future Farmers of America 


A. W. TENNEY 


17th National F.F.A. Convention 


The F.F.A. Service Flag which was unveiled at the 17th National Convention. Standing 
|. to r. 1943-44 National 1st Vice-President O. Beverley Roller, Weyers Cave, Virginia 
and 1943-44 National President Robert Bowman, Buttonwillow, California 


Tue Future Farmers of America, the 
national organization of farm boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture, concluded a 
very successful three-day wartime con- 
vention which met October 9, 10, and 11 
in Kansas City, Missouri. Attendance 
was limited to 400 in contrast to the 8,000 
members who have attended previous 
conventions. 

The members of the organization were 
highly honored by the presence of the 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Mr. Wickard ad- 
dressed the convention on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 10. This day was designated Na- 
tional F.F.A. Day and chapters thruout 
the United States listened to the broad- 
cast of his address over the Blue Network. 
Robert Bowman, National President, 


conferred the Honorary American Farm- 
er Degree upon Mr. Wickard. 

The major purpose of the convention 
was to evaluate the achievements that 


have been made during the past year and 
to make plans for the important year 
ahead. 

A service flag was unveiled in an im- 
pressive ceremony in honor of the 138,- 
548 members of the Future Farmers of 
America who are serving in the armed 
forces of our country. 

The National Public Speaking Con- 
test was one of the feature events of the 
convention. The following boys won 
honors in that contest: 

First Place—Vincent Orr, Alto, Geor- 
gia—‘‘The Victory Farmer”; Second 
Place—Von Packard, Meridan, Idaho— 
“From Soil to War’; Third Place— 
Harold K. Keller, Middletown, Mary- 
land—“‘Bang’s Disease and the War”; 
Fourth Place—Paul S. Anderson, Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota—‘‘Agriculture Our 
Basic Industry.” 

The following individuals were named 
as National and Regional Winners of the 
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Farm Mechanics Award: 

National Winner—George Fogle, Oke- 
mos, Michigan; Western Regional Win- 
ner—Dean A. Elliott, Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana; North Atlantic Regional Winner— 
Owen E. Heiss, Mifflinburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Southern Regional Winner—Roy 
Richard Henke, Kerrville, Texas. 

Appropriate plaques were given to the 
six chapters in the Gold Emblem classifi- 
cation, which is the highest rating given 
to the local chapters of the Future Farm- 
ers of America. Chapters receiving this 
rating were: 

Pauls Valley, Oklahoma; Albany, Ore- 
gon; Alpine, Texas; Buhler, Kansas; 
Flathead, Montana; Hurricane, West 
Virginia. 

Elton Ellison of Ralls, Texas was hon- 
ored by being named the Star Farmer of 
America. He was inducted into the mili- 
tary forces a short time before the con- 
vention. His wife attended the conven- 
tion and received the award of $500.00 
for Elton. The Regional Star Farmers 
were: 

Star Farmer, North Atlantic Region— 
Robert Linn Lawyer, Mt. Gilead, Ohio; 
Star Farmer, North Central Region— 
Erwin E. Thalmann, Haven, Kansas; 
Star Farmer, Pacific Region—Amelio 
Bell, Fallon, Nevada. 

One hundred and seventy-five mem- 
bers were raised to the American Farmer 
Degree, the highest degree conferred by 
the organization. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the year 1944-45: 

President—Oliver H. Kinzie, Cushing, 
Oklahoma; 1st Vice President—Sigvald 
J. Sandberg, Ortonville, Minnesota; 2nd 
Vice President—David B. Jameson, New 
Castle, Pennsylvania; 3rd Vice President 
—Merrill J. Hallam, Spanish Fork, Utah; 
4th Vice President—Tom Vaughan, 
Yorkville, Tennessee; Student Secretary 
—George C. Fry, Gaithersburg, Mary- 
land; Treasurer—Dowell J. Howard, 
Winchester, Virginia; Executive Secre- 
tary—A. Webster Tenney, Washington, 
D. C.; Adviser—W. T. Spanton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Boys of the Rock Ridge, North Caro- 
lina, Department are looking forward 
with interest to visiting the school forest. 
They grew 14,000 pine seedlings in 1943 
which, together with several hundred 
locust seedlings, were transplanted on a 
10-acre tract in 1944. They also set 2,500 
pines’on their home farms. Mortality was 
less than 2 percent. The state forester 
says the department project has a better 
growth of seedlings than he has seen else- 
where. ‘We plan on a trip to the forest 
soon to study the growth of pine seedlings 
and percent of livability and to do some 
cutting out of undesirable growth of 
native trees and less valuable trees,” says 
Mr. Sheffield, the instructor. Improve- 
ment of farm wood lots, planting seed- 
lings to reduce soil erosion and forestry 
culling are good projects for the long 
look into agriculture. 
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Captain Alpha Fowlerreceives his much deserved award 


“Distinguished Flying 
Cross” 


Caprain A. A. Fowler, 23, of Doug- 
lasville, Ga., former president of the 
Georgia F.F.A. Association, now pilot ot 
a B-17 Flying Fortress operating from a 
base in Italy, has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross for “‘extra-ordi- 
nary achievement in serial flight.” The 
award was made by order of Major Gen- 
eral Nathan F. Twining, a commanding 
general of the 15th A.A.F. He also has 
the Air Medal and Oak Leaf Cluster and 
is a veteran of 16 combat missions. 

Captain Fowler was over enemy terri- 
tory on a bombing mission when enemy 
flak scored a direct hit on his plane, punc- 
turing the fuel tanks and putting two en- 
gines out of operation. The plane rapidly 
lost altitude and Captain Fowler ordered 
his crew to throw everything possible 
overboard. Guns, radio equipment, and 
even the ball turret of the plane were 
dropped before he got his craft under 
control. He brought his plane and crew 
back safely “by outstanding courage, 
professional skill, and devotion to duty at 
a time of great stress.” 

Captain Fowler, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Fowler, of Douglasville, Ga., an 
American Farmer, attended the Univer- 
sity of Georgia where he took the leading 
male part in the movie “Green Hand,” 
filmed by the F.F.A. 


Calif. Young Farmers 


At a joint meeting with wives and girl 
friends, Caruthers, California, young 
farmers discussed possible service func- 
tions of the chapter and learned how they 
could assist in making surveys and locat- 
ing possible farms for returning veterans. 
Means of financing returning veterans 
in farming were outlined. Refreshments 
were served as usual. 


Memoers of the Winola Chapter of 
Future Farmers at Mill City, Pennsyl- 
vania, are rendering outstanding war- 
time service to the farmers of their com- 
munity thru a practical, “learning by 
doing” activity program. 

Last summer, with their chapter- 
owned tractor and pickup. baler, these 
Future Farmers, under the guidance of 
their adviser, R. L. Thompson, baled 
1,174 tons of hay on 53 farms. F.F.A. 
members were paid 30 cents an hour 
during the winter season and 40 cents 
an hour during the summer. As a result 
of their first year’s operation the chapter 
earned over $2,400 net for baling 33,545 
bales of hay. During the winter they 
baled 300 tons of hay out of the mow. 
Last summer they averaged 800 bales for 
each nine-hour day in their pickup op- 
eration. The best production achieved 
was 70 tons of mixed timothy and alfalfa 
baled in 20 hours. 

The chapter purchased the tractor and 
baler with proceeds derived from the sale 
of chicks hatched in their chapter-owned 
incubator of 2,700-egg capacity and from 
other group projects including a co- 
operative fruit project. In this latter 
project, fruit was purchased on the trees 
and later picked and marketed at a profit. 

The hay-baling project, in addition to 
training boys in co-operative effort, has 
been of unestimable value in relieving 
the wartime farm labor shortage in this 
community. 


Dairy herds, not just single cows, were 
exhibited by several vocational students 
at the recently held Ozark Empire Fair 
at Springfield, Missouri. The herds 
ranged in size from five to 20 head and 
for the most part were owned by the 
boys. The total vocational dairy exhibit of 
137 head included 101 Jerseys, 28 Guern- 
seys and eight Holsteins. In quality, 
also, the exhibit had merit as the boys 
won in competition with some of the best 
breeders in southwestern Missouri which 
is famous for its Jerseys. The Jersey Breed 
Association offered a Jersey bull as a 
prize to the chapter with the best ex- 
hibit of Jerseys and the Guernsey As- 
sociation awarded a Guernsey bull for 
the best exhibit of Guernseys. \ 


The cream of the milkweed crop drying for shipment. Michigan F.F.A. members are good 
dairymen when it comes to milkweed pod collection (See page 178, col. 3) 
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Keeping Livestock 
Healthy 


B. F. CURRY, Teacher, 
Banquete, Texas 


Tuts is a problem which touches a very 
large percent of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, due to several things such as 
its fascinating nature, the challenge it 
offers, the seeming rewards in goodwill it 
promises, and, I think, its need. Yes, 
there is a definite need for community 
work in the direction of keeping live- 
stock healthy. Teachers of vocational 
agriculture, realizing this need, want to 
dispatch their duty to that need in the 
most efficient way and at the same time 
keep the proper impression regarding it 
and stay within their field of duty. To 
reach that end they are confronted with 
several obstacles. I believe I can throw 
some light on their removal. 

First, how shall we administer real help 
to farmers without running our cars too 
much and using up time that could be 
spent profitably otherwise? I developed a 
system which I used last year that worked 
very well. I stocked my “health” cabinet 
with supplies which would meet all ordi- 
nary cases. When a farmer calls on me 
with a case, I question him about it and, 
if I think I know what the trouble is, I 
give him the proper materials and tools 
to use and explain how to use them. If I 
don’t know what the trouble is, which 
has been seldom, I go and see the animals. 
If I can’t explain to a farmer how to use 
the curative or preventive materials, I 
will go with him in his car and show him 
one time. 

The school bought all my supplies and 
I charge for them at their replaceable 
prices. When a certain supply has been 
used I buy more from that fund. The fol- 
lowing is a partial list of supplies in my 
‘“thealth” cabinet: two castrating clamps, 
two hog worming sets, one chicken worm- 
ing set, two caponizing sets, two 10 c.c. 
and two 40 c.c. vaccinating syringes, two 
bottles each of hemorrhagic septicemi 
bacterin, blackleg bacterin, cholera ser- 
um, cholera virus, pox vaccine, cholera 
typhoid vaccine (which is kept in an ice- 
box), one bottle of formalin, one bottle of 
prescription for long-gone cases of re- 
tained afterbirth, one dozen uturic cap- 
sules, one bottle of potassium iodide, 
one gallon of coccidiosis mixture, one 
gallon of pheno sheep drench, 50 worm 
pills for hens, one can of sodium fluoride, 
one ear notcher, two large and two small 
dehorners, one bottle of turpentine, one 
bottle of essence of peppermint, one bot- 
tle of sodium thiosulfate, one can of roost 
paint, one bottle of screw worm medicine, 
one can of astringent pills for chicks, one 
sheep drench gun, one milk fever outfit, 
one gravity injector, one pair of emascu- 
lators, one stick of caustic potash, one can 
of healing powder, one pound of sulfur, 
one pound each of bonemeal, limestone, 
and salt, one docking chisel, one horn 
burner, one pound of soda, one pound 
of epsom salts, one box of teat dilators. 
Others may be added. 


Clinic Suggested 


One person suggested having a com- 
munity clinic once a month, inviting a 
specialist to demonstrate. This is a won- 
derful suggestion for the teacher who can 
put it over, but I can’t seem to get the 
people to attend. They will give me their 


pocketbooks but they will not attend my 
meetings. Perhaps I do not “‘put the feed 
in the trough.” All I want is somebody to 
show me what feed to put in and how to 
put it there. 

Another obstacle is how to keep the 
veterinarian, and farmers for that mat- 
ter, from thinking we are practicing vet- 
erinary medicine. My plan is to keep in 
contact with the local veterinarian and 
discuss livestock problems with him. Most 
of them will co-operate and give lots of 
help. Very serious diseases such as char- 
bon, respiratory troubles (except in 
poultry), and diseases which the teacher 
cannot readily diagnose or treat, should 
be left to a veterinarian. I try to avoid 
cases requiring a veterinary background 
and treat only the more common ail- 
ments. I have the farmers understand that 
I am not a veterinarian. 

The farmer needs help in keeping his 
livestock healthy, especially in wartime, 
for it saves millions of dollars, and the 
teacher of vocational agriculture should 
not mind helping him prevent or cure 
diseases. My opinion, however, is that he 
could spend more time in teaching the farmer 
to prevent diseases and have more lasting 
results. 

Another obstacle is how to acquaint 
one’s self with a proper knowledge of 
health management of livestock. The fol- 
lowing is my suggestion. Make a chart of 
all livestock diseases common to the com- 
munity showing the cause, symptoms 
(including post mortem), prevention, and 
treatment of each. Read magazines, 
books, catalogs, and bulletins for infor- 
mation on each item. Also consult farm- 
ers and veterinarians. Add to the chart 
each time something new is learned. 
Consult this chart when a case presents 
itself. Several good sources of information 
are Doctor Hess’ “Barnyard Doctor,” 
Doctor Legear’s “Livestock Health Man- 
ual,”” USDA’s “Keeping Livestock Heal- 
thy,’’ Conn’s “The Practical Veterinar- 
ian,” Hoard’s Dairyman, Pratt’s ‘‘Poul- 
try Health Book,” Salsbury’s “Poultry 
Health Manual,’ USDA’s “Diseases of 
Cattle,” Franklin’s “Catalog of Live- 
stock Supplies,” and many farmers’ 
bulletins. 

And last, but not least, always use ex- 
treme sanitary precautions. “‘It is better 
to be safe than sorry.” Never guarantee 
results of any treatment or indicate a 
guarantee. 


A “Corking” Ceremony 


A project looking to the planting of 
one hundred thousand cork oak acorns 
by Georgia’s Future Farmers of America 
was launched in Atlanta with a colorful 
Arbor Day ceremony on the Capitol 
grounds December 1. The program fea- 
tured the planting and dedication of a 
cork oak tree on the Capitol grounds. 

Robert Dees, of Moultrie, president 
of the State Association, presided. The 
speakers and their subjects were: Gov- 
ernor Ellis Arnall, ‘‘Georgia’s Forest 
Resources”; W. E. Pafford, State De- 
partment of Education, ‘““The School’s 
Part in Forestry”; Vinson Orr, of Jones- 
boro, National F.F.A. public speaking 
champion, “F.F.A. Work in Forestry.” 

Motion pictures were made of the 
scenes on the speaker’s platform and the 
actual planting of the tree by President 
Dees, under the watchful eye of Gover- 
nor Arnall. 
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Chapter Supplies Floss 


to Keep Sailors Afloat 


J. A. MORTON, Teacher, 
Remus, Michigan 


INTERPRETING literally their Fu- 
ture Farmer’s motto, “Living to Serve,” 
the Remus, Michigan, Future Farmers 
collected enough milkweed pods to fill 
450 Navy life jackets. 

Thru careful planning and group co- 
operation the members were able to 
answer the War Hemp Industries appeal 
to schools for aid in the floss harvest with 
900 bags of milkweed pods. 

The boys set a minimum of six bags per 
member; a committee of eight was ap- 
pointed to locate densely growing milk- 
weed areas; the members were divided 
into four squads to stimulate competition 
—the two squads picking the fewest pods 
were hosts at a party for the winning 
squads; classes in agriculture used three 
afternoons to collect the pods; the in- 
structor and students provided cars. 

The group collected 170 bags the first 
day, 302 bags the second, and 140 bags 
the third afternoon. Individual collec- 
tions on their home farms increased the 
total to 900 bags. The largest individual 
collection was 68 bags. 

The pods, when delivered to the War 
Hemp Industries, netted the chapter 
$180 to be used in building a better 
functioning organization. 


Banquet Banter 


Toastmaster: Ladies and gentlemen, 
that you all may know what members of 
this department are doing in farming 
programs, summary of accomplishments 
of past year will be presented by Charles 
Holmes, secretary of chapter, president 
of Junior Class and, at home, ‘‘Mother’s 
Little Helper,’’—he just about clears the 
table every time he sits down to a meal. 
I remember incident in his freshman 
year when he went on livestock judging 
trip to Mr. Gray’s farm. Was first trip for 
all the Frosh including verdant Chuck. 
Mr. Gray was at home and watched us 
work. Then, and I’m sure you’re not sur- 
prised, he decided to have a little fun. He 
began to talk down livestock judging— 
it’s no good; can’t tell anything about it 
till you get cow over the pail. ““Why son,” 
he said, ‘“‘do you mean to tell me you can 
go into my calf pen and pick out calves 
that will be giving most milk in three or 
four years?”’ and he looked straight at 
little Chuck. Charles, bit timid, was 
ready with reply. He said, “Yes, Mr. 
Gray, I think I can.” They walked to- 
ward the calf pen. “All right, then. 
Which ones would you pick?” Charles 
paused a moment and then said, “I’d 
pick the heifers every time.” O.K. Chuck. 

Speaker: Ladies and gentlemen, I’m 
pleased to give you this summary of all 
activities of farming programs past year, 
but first must tell you little incident about 
Fred. He got into argument with one of 
boys one day going home from school. It 
waxed hot and furious for time. Finally, 
Fred couldn’t stand it any longer and 
blurted out, ‘Fellow, if you ever get into 
a race where you will have to become 
deaf, dumb and blind, you will win be- 
cause all you will have to do is to become 
deaf and blind.” 
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